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Ministers 
Pay  Tribute 
To  Lincoln 

Dr.  Docherty  Says 
His  Conception  of 
Democracy  Entailed 
Reliance  on  Divinity 

Tributes  were  paid  to  the 
memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
in  several  Washington  pulpits 
yesterday,  on  the  eve  of  the 
I42d  anniversary  of  his  birth- 
day. 

The  Rev.  George  M.  Docherty, 
pastor  of  the  New  York  Avenue 
Presbyterian  Church,  which  was 
regularly  attended  by  Lincoln, 
spoke  on  his  "true  conception  of 
democracy." 

"Today  we  accept  in  our  tab- 
oid-thinking  way  such  a  word  as 
democracy'  without  really  under- 
standing its  meaning,"  the  minis- 
ter declarrd. 

"Any  'government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people' 
is  not  the  democracy  Lincoln 
dreamed  of.  If  th~  majority  of 
people  think  the  wrong  way  that 
doesn't  mean  that  it  is  right." 

Dr.  Docherty  emphasized  that 
Lincoln  realized  a  government  of 
the  people  must  function  "under 
God,"  and  the  true  nature  of  de- 
mocracy must  be  God-centered. 

In  another  sermon,  the  Rev.  Carl 
Heath  Kopf  said  Lincoln  showed 
his  greatness  in  three  clear  ways — 
"by  dependence  on  God,  by  cour- 
age in  his  decisions  and  by  for- 
giveness of  his  enemies." 

The  pastor  of  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church  quoted  Lincoln  as 
saying,  "I  have  often  been  forced 
to  my  knees  because  I"  had  no 
other  place  to  go."  It  was  this  kind 
of  faith  that  "helped  him  through 
many  a  dark  night,"  the  minister 
said. 

The  Rev.  Edward  O.  Clark,  pas- 
tor of  the  Chevy  Chase  Baptist 
Church,  in  comparing  Lincoln 
with  Robert  E.  Lee,  found  in  both 
"a  simplicity  of  character,  in- 
tegrity and  thoroughness  in  their 
practical  lives  and  their  faith  in 
God." 

The  Rev.  Donald  Upton,  guest 
preacher  at  Eastern  Presbyterian 
Church,  saw  "Lincoln  as  exem- 
plifying all  the  attributes  which 
Christ  called -for  in  the  Sermon  on 
thp  Mount." 
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Dodd.  William  E. 


DODD  ANSWERS 
LINCOLN  CRITICS 
I  OF  THE  SOOTH 


Retrieved  Faith  Set  Up  by 
U.  S.  Founders. 


In  a  public  address  delivered  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  Leon  Mandel  as- 
sembly hall  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Professor  William  F.  Dodd  of 
the  history  department,  talk  'd  on  Lin- 
coln and  the  recently  expressed  south- 
ern charges  that  the  Emancipator  was 
responsible  for  the  civil  war. 

"  Some  southerners,"  Prof.  Dodd 
said,  "  particularly  the  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy,  insist  today  as  the 
leaders  of  the  south  did  sixty  years 
ago  that  Abraham  Lincoln  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  civil  war  and  all  i(s 
horrors.  There  are  some  northerners, 
particularly  the  reactionary  party 
groups,  who  insist  that  Lincoln  was 
wholly  without  responsibility  for  the 
catastrophe  of  1861-65. 

"  But  neither  the  one  side  nor  the 
other  in  this  contention  is  right. 
Lincoln  is  one  of  the  great  democrats 
of  American  history  in  spite  of  the 
war  between  north  and  south,  in  spite 
of  all  the  mistakes  that  he  and  his 
fellowa  of  both  sides  made  in  the 
crisis, 

Lincoln's  Big  Problem. 

"  Lincoln  sought  at  a  time  of  pe- 
culiar national  backsliding  to  bring  the 
country  back  to  its  first  great  faith,  the 
faith  that  all  men  are  created  free  and 
equal — a  great  dogma  that  is  not  quite 
the  fact.  Because  men  of  property  in 
1860  would  not  submit  their  rights  of 
property  to  the  will  of  simple  majori- 
ties there  arose  a  crisis. 

"  The  southerners  had  abandoned 
Jefferson.  They  said  everywhere  in 
1860  that  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence was  a  fraud,  a  fallacy.  They  set 
up  the  contrary  ideal  that  inequality  is 
the  rule  of  life;  they  insisted  that  the 
owners  of  property  should  govern 
everywhere.  That  meant  that  the  own- 
ers of  slaves  should  govern. 

"  Now  there  may  be  a  fallacy  in  the 
assertion  of  the  ideal  of  equality.  But 
that  is  the  fundamental  fact  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  The  ex- 
istence of  the  American  nation  is  due 
to  the  belief  in  that  ideal. 

Set  Ideal  for  World. 

"  If  the  United  States  has  influenced 
mankind  in  anything  it  has  not  done  so 
by  its  work  of  art,  by  its  inventions, 
or  by  its  statecraft,  important  as  these 
have  been;  it  has  influenced  mankind 
everywhere  because  its  ideal  of  hu- 
man equality,  the  struggle  for  the  ele- 
vation of  the  heavy  laden  workers  of 
the  world. 

"Now  the  south  departed  from  the 
ideal.  Its  thought  became  realistic. 
Its  leaders  were  political  scientists.  Its 
philosophers  sought  to  prove  that 
every  man  is  either  inferior  to  or  su- 


ica.  He  clung  to  the  unreality  of  the 
great  tradition,  aware  that  there  was 
more  in  that  unreality  than  there  was 
truth  in  the  southern  reality  That 
holding  on  to  the  things  unseen,  to 
|  the  dreams  of  'impractical  men,'  to 
the  dogmas  of  Thomas  Jefferson  rath- 
er than  the  certainties  of  Alexander 
Hamilton,  is  what  gave  Lincoln  his 
Place  in  1861,  that  has  elevated  him  to 
the  inapproachable  elevation  that  he 
now  occupies. 

"  The  south  and  the  dominant  polit- 
ical party  of  1860  believed  in  imperial- 
ism,  the  idea  that  American  property 
interests  were  supreme.  They  risked 
their  all  upon  that  contention 

"Lincoln  denied  their  contention. 
10  him  the  laborer  was  worthy  of  his 
hire  No  man  had  a  right  to  control 
another.  The  United  States  had  no 
commission  to  domineer  other  coun- 
tries, no  matter  how  small.  To  him 
the  very  rich  man  in  any  country  was 
a  problem.  He  would  not  only  block 
the  great  south  in  its  course  He 
would  restore  the  government  to  its 
ancient  ideal.  That  and  nothing  else 
is  the  reason    of   Lincoln's   immortal- 


perior  to  some  one  else.  They  stum- 
bled about  in  the  great  wilderness  of 
science  searching  for  the  law  of  the 
survival  of  the  fittest  and  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  unfit,  the  Negro  to 
everlasting  servitude.  And  science 
supported  their  claim.  History  told 
them  they  were  right.  Religion 
preached  their  doctrine.  Literature 
was  full  of  evidence  of  the  gospel  of 
inequality.  The  evidence  was  over- 
whelming. 
J^_They  accepted  the  evidence.     The  I 

evidence    is    ever    overwhelmingly    in  I 
favor  of  the  realist.    But  man  is  guided 
by  faith,  not  facts. 

"  Lincoln,  although  not  a  Christian, 

nade  faith  the  lamp  to  his  footsteps.' 

he  ideal  America  was  to  be  his  Amer- 
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DODGE  PAYS  TRIBUTE  TC 
THE  GREAT  LINCOLN 


i ••*    <*     ii-i     i<     K-iivmiRT  :-t:^S4  i    HI4.  " 

j  Fifty  years  ago  Wednesday  night,  Abraham  Lin- 
|  coin,  in  a  box  at  the  Ford  theater,  Washington,  was 
]  shot  by  John  Wilkes  Booth  and  died  the  following 
\  morning.  As  the  news  was  flashed  to  the  telegraph 
J  stations  throughout  the  country  just  emerging  from 
war  a  thrill  of  horror  ran  through  the  nation. 

Men  and  women  wept  as  though  a  dear  member 
of  the  family  had  been  taken  away  and  a  terrible 
fear  lurked  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  lest  this 
|  were  a  part  of  a  devilish  plot,  that  was  to  be  worse 
I  than  organized  war  itself.  The  south  was  even  more 
]  paralyzed  with  genuine  grief  and  sorrow,  for  the 
I  hope  of  the  conquered  was  in  "Old  Abe." 

There  are  fewer  men  every  year  now  who  recall 
the  dramatic  scenes  of  that  period.  Each  passing 
twelve  months  sees  the  roll  of  comrades  of  the  civil 
war  shortened,  and  the  press  dispatches  record  fre- 
quently the  passing  of  some  old  veteran  sufficiently 
prominent  to  find  a  way  into  the  Associated  Press 
news  service. 

On  this  fiftieth  anniversary  of  that  tragic  time, 
j  the  last  army  commander  of  the  civil  war  living  to- 
day  is  General  Grenville  Mellen  Dodge,  western 
pioneer,  soldier  and  fine  ripe  old  citizen  of  Council 
Bluffs.  "Fifty  years  after"  he  is  the  last  army  com- 
mander, one  of  four  surviving  major  generals  and 
one  of  two  surviving  corps  commanders  of  the  civil 
war — perhaps  the  greatest  retired  citizen  soldier  in 
the  world. 

At  the  Dodge  Home. 

Seated  in  a  comfortable  room  in  bis  magnificent 
home  in  Council  Bluffs,  the  writer  found  the  general 
!  suffering  from  an  indisposition  that  has  confined  him 
to  the  house  for  several  months.  He  had  just  re- 
turned from  a  few  minutes'  airing,  the  first  time  he 
had  been  out  of  the  house  in  weeks.  And  this  pesky 
illness  is  a  trial  to  the  active  veteran,  as  he  is  very 
particular  about  keeping  his  hours  at  his  office  in 
the  Baldwin  block,  downtown  every  day  without  fail. 
But  of  that  remarkable  office  more  will  be  said  later. 
A  soft-voiced  nurse  suggested  that  the  general 
might  lie  down,  but  he  shook  bis  head  dec'otve'y 
and  sat  erect  and  courteous  while  he  chattel  with 
his  longtime  friend,  former  Mayor  M.  F.  R.ihrer  of 
Council  Bluffs,  and  the  writer.  The  old  warrior 
wears  lu>,  84  y«ars  lighlly.  His  voice  is  strong  and 
clear  and  his  gray  eyes  flash  with  fire  as  he  reverts 
to  the  memories  of  war  time. 

"The  night  Lincoln  was  assassinated,  do  you  re- 
member the  circumstances  of  the  reception  of  this 
news,  general?" 

"Of  course,  that  night  is  indelibly  stamped  in  my 
memory,"  came  the  reply.  "My  headquarters  as  com- 
mander of  the  army  in  Missouri,  were  at  the  Lindell 
hotel,  St.  Louis.  I  received  a  dispatch  from  the  war 
department  about  midnight,  announcing  that  the 
president  had  been  shot.  I  immediately  sent  out  mes- 
sengers with  orders  which  brought  all  the  regular 
troops  together  by  morning.  Issuing  strict  orders 
to  the  effect  that  no  arguments  be  permitted  on  the 


streets  of  St.  Louis  and  that  no  groups  be  allowed 
to  gather  and  also  notifying  the  business  men  that 
all  business  houses  must  be  closed  for  the  day,  we 
had  no  trouble  at  all.  The  soldiers  were  given  strict 
instructions  as  to  their  conduct  and  the  people  were 
warned  regarding  carrying  of  firearms. 

"My  position  was  a  very  delicate  one,  as  you 
know  Missouri  was  half  and  half  as  to  secession, 
much  the  same  as  Kentucky  earlier  in  the  war.  But 
I  soon  found  after  Lincoln's  death  that  the  people 
who  mourned  him  most  sincerely  included  the 
thoughtful  people  of  the  south.  The  president  was 
their  main  hope,  they  felt,  in  the  adjustment  of  things 
after  the  war. 

"The  night  the  president  was  shot  I  was  without 
sleep  in  these  preparations  for  preventing  riots.  We 
did  not  know  what  might  happen.  The  feeling  of 
northerners  might  lead  to  excesses.  But  grief  of 
the  whole  nation  was  manifest  so  that  our  minds 
were  soon  at  rest-  regarding  that." 

Close  Friend  of  Lincoln. 

To  the  general  himself,  the  death  of  the  presi- 
dent was  a  great  personal  loss,  for  with  acquaintance 
begun  before  the  war  in  Council  Bluffs  and  furthered 
during  the  conflict  by  incidents  in  which  they  both 
figured,  the  young  civil  engineer  and  brilliant  sol- 
dier had  a  good  friend  at  the  White  house.  Twice 
he  came  into  close  touch  with  Mr.  Lincoln — at  the 
time  of  crises  and  when  he  could  see  the  great  man 
under  the  stress  of  heavy  problems. 

"If  there  is  any  person  living,"  says  General 
Dodge,  "who  should  be  grateful  for  an  opportunity 
to  pay  his  tribute  to  Abraham  Lincoln,  it  is  myself, 
for  as  president  he  raised  me  from  a  citizen  to  the 
highest  command  and  highest  rank  in  the  army.  He 
was  my  friend  from  the  time  I  first  met  him  until 
I  helped  lay  him  away  in  Springfield,  111.  No  one 
I  can  appreciate  what  that  friendship  and  what  his 
acts  were  to  me." 

In  a  volume  recently  issued  for  private  circula- 
tion among  his  friends,  the  general  has  written  his 
personal  recollections  of  Lincoln,  Grant  and  Sher- 
man, three  great  figures  in  the  war  with  whom  he 
was  personally  in  close  association.  In  this  won- 
derfully interesting  volume,  the  author  mentions 
"my  wound"  when  necessity  for  the  purposes  of  the 
narrative  compelled  him,  but  in  all  that  volume  this 
grand  old  veteran  does  not  say  where  or  how  or  in 
what  way  he  was  injured.  When  this  remarkable 
modesty  was  the  subject  of  comment  the  other  day, 
-the  general  said  simply:  "I  was  writing  of  these 
other  men.  The  people  who  were  reading  the  book 
would  not  be  concerned  especially  about  my  story 
in  that  connection.  I  did  not  think  it  was  necessary 
at  all  to  the  'Personal  Recollections.' " 

And  perhaps  it  wasn't  necessary,  although  the 
reader  may  inquire  as  I  did  where  and  how  the  only 
surviving  army  commander  of  the  civil  war  was  hurt 
The  visitor  could  not  but  wonder  how  many  old  vet- 
erans there  are  today  who,  in  giving  their  reminis- 
cences of  men  in  war  time,  would  forget  to  say  how 
they  were  injured  and  under  what  circumstances. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  general  was  considered  ' 
fatally  wounded  at  Atlanta,  where  he  was  with  Sher-  T. 
1       man  on  his  march  to  the  sea.    He  was  struck  in  the 
—    head  by  a  ball  and  it  was  not  expected  that  he  could 
la    live.    Twice  before  that  he  had  been  wounded,  at  Pea 
ep    Ridge  and  at  Rolla,  Mo. 

First  Meeting  With  Lincoln. 

The  first  meeting  of  General  Dodge  with  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  prior  to  the  war  and  prior  to  his 
nomination  for  the  presidency.  Mr.  Lincoln  came 
to  Council  Bluffs  in  August,  1859,  just  after  his  fa- 
mous debates  with  Stephen  A.  Douglass.  "He  came 
here  to  look  at  some  property  in  the  Riddle  tract," 
wrote  the  general  in  his  "Reminiscences,"  "on  which 
he  had  loaned  some  money  to  N.  B.  Rudd,  the  attor- 
ney of  the  Rock  Island  railroad.  Mr.  Rudd  was  also 
his  manager  in  the  campaign  with  Douglass.  Mr. 
Lincoln,  accompanied  by  O.  M.  Hatch,  secretary  of 
state  of  Illinois,  came  from  Springfield  to  St.  Joseph 
by  rail,  visited  Kansas,  then  came  up  the  Missouri 
river  by  steamboat.  He  found  two  old  friends  who 
had  lived  in  Springfield  before  they  came  to  Council 
Bluffs,  W.  H.  M.  Pusey  and  Thomas  Officer.  He  was 
also  induced  to  make  a  speech  in  Concert  hall,  and 
the  local  paper  notices  of  that  speech  and  the  com- 
ments are  as  follows: 

Council  Bluffs  Weekly  Nonpareil: 
Hon.  Abe  Lincoln  and  the  secretary  of  state  of 
Illinois,  Hon.  O.  M.  Hatch,  arrived  in  our  city  last 
evening',  and  are  stopping  at  the  Pacific  house.  The 
distinguished  "sucker"  has  yielded  to  the  earnest  im- 
portunities of  our  citizens — without  distinction  of 
party — and  will  speak  upon  the  political  issues  of  the 
day  at  Concert  hall  this  evening.  The  celebrity  of  the 
speaker  will  most  certainly  insure  him  a  full  house. 
Go  and   hear  "Old  Abe." 

Nonpareil,  August  20,    1859: 

ABE  LINCOLN, 
This  distinguished  gentleman  addressed  a  very 
large  audience  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  at  Concert 
hall  in  this  city  Saturday  evening  last.  In  the  brief 
limits  of  a  newspaper  article,  it  were  impossible,  even 
though  we  wielded  the  trenchant  pen  of  a  Babbitt 
which  we  do  not,  to  give  even  an  outline  of  his  mas- 
terly and  unanswerable  speech.  The  clear  and  lucid 
manner  in  which  he  set  forth  the  tr-ue  principles  of 
the  republican  party,  in  the  dexterity  with  which  he 
applied  the  political  scalpel  to  the  democratic  carcass 

beggars    all    description    at    our    hands.      Suffice    it 

that  the  speaker  fully  and  fairly  sustained  the  great 
reputation  he  acquired  in  the  memorable  Illinois  cam- 
paign as  a  man  of  great  intellectual  power — a  close 
and  sonud  reasoner. 

The  Bugle,  edited  by  Lyronder    W.  Babbitt,  had 
this  notice: 

The  people  of  this  city  were  edified  last  Saturday 
evening  by   a  speech   from   Honorable  Abe   Lincoln  of 
Illinois.      He   apologized   very  handsomely  for  appear- 
ing   before    an   Iowa    audience   during   a    campaign    in 
which    he   was    not   interested.      He    then,    with    many   i 
excuses    and    a    lengthy    explanation,    as    if    conscious   I 
of  the  nauseous  nature     of  the     black  republican  ros- 
trum,  announced     his     intention     to     speak  about  the 
"Eternal   Negro,"      to     use   his   own  language,   and  en- 
tered   into    a    lengthy    and    ingenious    analysis    of    the 
"nigger"   question,   impressing  upon   his   hearers    that 
it  was   the   only   question   to   be   agitated    until   finally 
settled.      He    carefully    avoided    going    directly    to    the 
extreme  ground     occupied     by     him     in     hia     canvass 
against      Douglass,      yet      the      doctrines      which      he 
preached,    carried    out    to      their      legitimate    results, 
amount   to   precisely   the    same   thing.      He    was    decid- 
edly opposed  to  anv   fusion  or  coalition   of  the  repub- 
lican     party      with    the    opposition    of    the    south,    and 
clea-rlv  proved  the   correctness  of  his   ground  in  point 
of  policy.     Thev  must  retain  their  sectional  organiza- 
tion   and    sectional    character,    and    continue    to    wage 
their    sectional    warfare    by    slavery     agitation,    but    ir 
the    opposition    in    the-    south    would    accede    +n    thei<- 
views    and    adopt   their    doctrines,   he    was   willing    to 
run  for  president  in  1860.  as  southern     man  with     'nortn- 
ern  principles,  or  ir,  other  words,  with  abolition  pro- 
clivities      His   speech   was  of  the   character  of   an    ex- 
hortation  to  the  republican   party,   but  was   in  reality 
as    good    a    speech    as    could    have    been    made    for    the 
interest   of  the   democracy.      He    was   listened   to   with 
much   attention,   for  his   "Waterloo   defeat  by   Douglass 
has  magnified  him  into  quite  a  lion  here. 

"Among  others,  I  listened  to  his  speech,  which 
was  very  able,  attractive  and  convincing.  His  man- 
ner of  presenting  his  argument  was  very  simple,  his 
points  so  clear  and  well  defined  that  it  was  easy  Tor 
anyone  to  comprehend  it.  It  was  his  method  that 
made  him  so  attractive  as  a  public  speaker.  The 
crowd,  as  well  as  myself,  was  absolutely  convinced 


I 


that  what  he  said  was  true,  and  that  his  policy  in 
the  negro  question  in  national  affairs  should  be 
adopted." 
—  Speaking  of  the  visit  in  Council  Bluffs,  General 
CC  Dodge  writes:  "While  Mr.  Lincoln  was  in  Council  J 
Bluffs,  the  citizens  took  him  up  what  Is  now  Oak- 
land avenue  to  the  point  where  the  road  turns  in 
Rohrer  park,  and  he  was  greatly  impressed  with  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape.  It  is  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful views  in  the  world.  You  can  look  up  and  down 
the  broad  Missouri  valley  for  ten  miles  and  can  look 
across  into  Nebraska  and  see  Omaha,  and  from  Flor- 
ence to  Bellevue.  The  Lincoln  Memorial  association 
organized  in  this  city,  In  connection  with  the  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution,  erected  on  that  spot 
a  monument  or  memorial  to  Abraham  Lincoln." 
Helped  Nominate  Lincoln. 
In  1860  when  Lincoln  was  the  candidate  of  the 
republican  party  for  president,  the  general  was  sum- 
moned to  Chicago  by  friends  of  Lincoln,  who  urged 
him  to  help  get  the  Iowa  delegation  into  line  for 
the  Illinois  man.     The  general  says: 

"I  was  present  at  the  conference  the  evening  be- 
fore the  last  day  of  balloting,  when  the  Pennsylvania 
delegation  led  in  an  agreement  with  other  states  to 
cast  their  votes  on  the  next  day  for  Lincoln,  and  that 
would  insure  his  nomination.  I  was  anxious  that 
the  Iowa  delegation  should  vote  for  him,  which  they  ! 
all  did  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two.  After  his 
nomination  and  election,  I  went  to  Washington  to 
the  inauguration.  I  remember  there  were  with  me 
Kasson,  Allison,  Gurley,  David,  Hoxie  and  others, 
representing  Iowa.  We  hired  a  house  in  the  rear  of 
the  National  hotel,  which  we  made  our  headquarters, 
and  which  became  the  headquarters  of  the  state  of 
Iowa. 

"We  all  attended  the  inauguration  and  listened 
to  Lincoln's  inaugural  speech.  It  impressed  not  only 
us,  but  everyone  who  attended.  When  it  was  over  j 
we  returned  to  the  National  hotel.  Judge  Denio  of 
Springfield,  a  very  tall  man — I  should  say  6  feet  4 
inches — was  very  enthusiastic  in  praise  of  Lincoln 
and  they  induced  him  to  make  a  speech.  He  got  up 
on  a  table  and  in  describing  the  speech  he  said: 
'There  has  only  one  address  ever  been  made  better 
than  that  of  Lincoln,  and  that  was  Christ's  sermon 
on  the  Mount.' 

"During  the  time  we  were  in  Washington,  there 
was  great  alarm,  and  a  great  deal  of  discussion  as 
to  what  the  policy  of  the  government  would  be,  what 
part  Lincoln  would  take  in  it,  and  what  his  acts 
would  be.  I  visited  Lincoln  wit&  ex-Senator  Nye  and 
Mr.  Davis  of  New  York  and  we  had  a  long  conver- 
sation with  him  in  relation  to  the  conditions,  what 
should  be  done,  and  giving  him  our  opinions.  He 
listened  very  attentively  to  what  we  had  to  say,  and 
by  referring  to  my  diary  I  see  that  he  replied  that 
he  was  not,  alarmed ;  that  he  felt  that-  he  could  take 
this  country  safely  through  the  crisis.  When  we 
left  we  were  greatly  strengthened  in  our  belief  in  his 
ability,  and  felt  he  would  carry  the  country  through, 
no  matter  what  occurred. 

Building  the  Union  Pacific. 
"After  my  talk  with  Lincoln  in  relation  to  the 
fixing  of  the  terminal,  naturally  the  question  of  the 
building  of  the  Union  Pacific  came  up.  The  law  of 
1862  had  been  passed,  but  the  promoters  of  the  road 
had  been  unable  to  raise  a  single  dollar  to  build  it; 
they,  could  not  induce  the  capitalists  to  take  hold  of 
it,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  United  States 
had  loaned  its  credit — it  having  the  first  lien  on  the 
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"When  he  was  through,  he  took  me  into  the  next 
room.     He  saw   that  I  was  ill-at-ease,   so  he  took 
d0^°„f.r?m  his  desk  a  MtUe  book  called  'The  Gospel 
of  Peace.     I  think  it  was  written  hy  Artemus  War*' 
and  was  VeV'/  humorous.  He  opened  the  book,  crossed1 
his  legs,  ai  d  began  to  read  a  portion  of  a  chapter, 
which  was  so  humorous  that  I  began  to  laugh,  -and  '' 
it  brought  me  to  myself.     When  he  saw  that  he  had 
gotten  me  in  his  power,  he  laid  the  book  down  and 
began  to  talk  to  me  about  my  visit  %  the  Army  of 
che   Potomac  and   what  I   saw.     He  did  not  say  a 
single  word  about  my  own  command  or  about  the 
west,  showing  his  whole  interest  was  in  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac.     While  we  were  sitting  there  talk-  * 
ing  we  were  called  to  lunch. 

"During  the  meal  he  talked  about  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  and  about  Grant,  and  finally  led  up  to  the 
place  where  he  asked  me  the  question  of  what  I 
thought  about  Grant,  and  what  I  thought  about  his 
next  campaign.  Just  as  he  asked  the  question  he  got 
up  from  the  table.     I  answered: 

"  'Mr.  President,  yo%,knpw  we  western  men  have 
the  greatest  confidence  in  General  Grant;  I  have 
no  doubt,  whatever,  that  in  this  next  campaign  h« 
will  defeat  Lee— how,  or  when  he  is  to  do  it,  I  can- 
not tell,  but  I  am  sure  of  it.' 

"He  took  my  hand  in  both  of  his  and  very  sol-  : 
emnly  said,  'You  don't  know  how  glad  I  am  to  hear  j 
you  say  that.'    I  did  not  appreciate  then  what  a  great 
strain  he  was  under— not  until  reading  Welles'  Cele-  ' 
brated  Diary,  showing  that  Lincoln  had  no  person 
around  him  to  advise  him;   that  everything  he  did, 
was  from  his  own  thoughts  and  decision.     It  is  a1 
wonder  to  me  that  he  ever  got  through  the  war  so 
successfully.     I   did  not  know  then   that  Lincoln's 
table  was  piled     high  with     letters  demanding  the 
change  of  Grant,  declaring  that  his  campaign  was  a 
failure  and  wanting  to  have  a  different  commander  ) 
aent,  etc.     When  I  was   ready  to   leave,   I   thanked  ' 
President  Lincoln  for  what  he  had  done  for  me  ano 
asked   if   there   was   anything   I   could   do    for  him. 
He  said,  'If  you  don't  care,  I  would  like  to  have  you 
take  my  respects  to  the  army." 

In  the  "Den"  of  the  Old  Warrior. 
The  office  of  General  Dodge  on  the  third  floor  of 
the  Baldwin  block  is  the  habitat  of  a  soldier.  The 
four  rooms  or  apartments  constituting  the  "office" 
are  filled  with  mementoes  of  the  civil  war,  the  pio- 
neer surveying  experiences  of  the  general  before  the 
war,  relics  of  Indian  fighting,  and  reminders  of  the 
activities  of  his  later  life,  as  chief  engineer  in  con- 
struction of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad,  as  represent- 
ative in  congress,  where  he  served  two  terms,  and  in 
civic  life  generally.  The  walls  are  crowded  with 
pictures,  each  containing  its  story  of  personal  inter- 
est to  the  veteran  commander. 

There  is  the  very  rare  and  interesting  picture  of 
old  Jim  Bridger,  hunter  and  trapper,  who  discovered 
Suit  Lake  in  1823,  companion  and  guide  with  Dodge, 
J  856-66."  This  famous  character  of  the  days  when 
the  west  was  a  wilderness  is  on  history's  pages  and 
in  numerous  sketches  and  novels  of  the  west. 

The  picture  of  a  group  of  survivors  of  the  old 
Iowa  Fourth  infantry,  of  which  the  general  was  colo- 
nel at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  is  a  precious  re- 
minder of  the  days  prior  to  his  elevation  to  major 
general  and  commander  of  the  Sixteenth  army  corps. 


yoperty  while  the  company's  bonds  were  only  sec- 
ond mortgage  bonds.  There  was  no  one  in  the  United 
States  then  who  had  enough  confidence  in  the  future 
of  the  Union  Pacific  railroad  to  buy  second  mortgage 
bonds  at  any  price.  I  discussed  that  question  with 
him. 

"I  thought  that  the  government  of  the  United 
States  should  build  this  road;  it  was  too  big  a  job 
for  private  enterprise.  He  said  the  government  of 
the  United  States  had  all  it  could  care  for  then,  but 
that  he  and  the  government  were  willing  to  do  any- 
thing they  could  to  aid  any  company  which  would 
take  this  matter  up  in  earnest  and  raise  the  money  i 
and  go  .forward  with  the  work.  He  intimated  that 
he  was  perfectly  willing  to  have  the  law  changed 
so  that  the  government  should  take  the  second  mort- 
gage and  the  promoters  of  the  road  should  take  the 
first.  Prom  my  visit  with  President  Lincoln,  1  went 
to  New  York  to  see  my  friends  who  had  organized 
the  Union  Pacific  road,  Mr.  John  A.  Dix,  Henry  Far- 
nam,  T.  C.  Durant,  Francis  Train  and  others,  and  I 
told  them  in  a  board  meeting  what  President  Lin- 
coln had  said  and  they  were  greatly  encouraged,  and 
made  up  their  minds  to  take  the  matter  up,  and  they 
went  before  congress  and  in  1864  they  passed  the 
law  which  placed  the  mortgage  bonds  of  the  com- 
pany ahead  of  the  mortgage  bonds  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  w^h  the  government's  and  other  mort- 
gage bonds  "they  "were  enabled  to  start  the  "road,  and 
by  1865  they  had  built  the  road  as  far  west  as  Fre- 
mont. 

"When  I  came  back  from  the  army  in  1866  I 
took  charge,  and  in  three  years  it  was  finished.  It 
was  the  foresight,  the  nerve  and  determination  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  that  forced  congress  to  give  the 
prompters  of  that  road  the  first  mortgage  bonds  and 
the  government  taking  a  second  lien  that  insured  its 
completion.  In  discussing  this  matter  President  Lin- 
coln said  it  was  not  only  a  commercial  necessity, 
but  a  military  necessity  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
the  Pacific  coast  in  the  union." 

When  Lincoln  Worried. 

General  Dodge  did  not  see  the  president  again 
until  1864,  when  he  returned  from  City  Point,  where 
he  was  the  guest  of  General  Grant,  being  on  a  fur- 
lough on  account  of  the  bad  wound  he  had  received 
at  Atlanta.  After  leaving  there,  he  stopped  at  Wash- 
ington, at  the  request  of  General  Grant. 

"When  l  arrived  at  Washington,"  wrote  the  gen- 
eral, "and  went  to  the  White  house  to  call  on  Presi- 
dent Lincoln,  I  met  Senator  Harlan  of  my  state  in 
the  ante-room  and  he  took  me  in  to  see  the  presi- 
dent. It  happened  to  be  at  the  hour  when  the  pres- 
ident was  receiving  the  crowd  in  the  ante-room  next 
to  his  room.  Senator  Harlan  took  me  up  to  him 
immediately  and  presented  me  to  him.  President 
Lincoln  received  me  cordially  and  said  he  was  very 
glad  to  see  me.  He  asked  me  to  sit  down  while  he 
disposed  of  the  crowd. 

"I  sat  down  and  waited ;  I  saw  him  take  each 
person  by  the  hand  and  in  his  kindly  way  dispose  of 
them.  To  an  outsider  it  would  seem  that  they  all 
got  what  they  wanted,  for  they  seemed  to  go  away 
happy.  I  sat  there  for  some  time,  and  felt  that  I 
was  overstaying  my  time  with  him,  so  stepped  up 
and  said  that  I  had  merely  called  to  pay  my  respects 
and  that  I  had  no  business,  so  would  say  goodby. 
President  Lincoln  turned  to  me  and  said,  'If  you 
have  the  time,  I  wish  you  would  wait;  I  want  to 
talk  with  you.'  I  sat  down  again  and  waited  quietly 
until  he  had  disposed  of  the  crowd. 
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DOLLIVEiTS_  ELOQUENCE. 

His  Brilliant  Speech  at  New  YorK  on 
Lincoln's  Birthday. 

From  the  Sew  York  Mail  and  Express,  Feb.  13, 

!  To  the  toast,  "The  Republican  Party,"  Con- 
gressman Doliiver,  of  Iowa,  replied  brilliantly, 
and  was  much  a^nlauded.  He  was  introduced 
as  one  guilty  '  .ae  '  "crime  of  being  a  young 
man,"  but  he  made  ^jjleadld  speech.  He 
said:  *«  /£.  <J  O 

You  will  permit  me  at  the  outset  to  thank 
you  for  the  privilege  of  joiftn  r  in  the  festivi- 
ties of  an  occasion  which  in  these  democratic 

-*— "»  keepg  afloat  the  flag  of  sound  politics. 

It  Is  all  the  more  gratifying  to  !fa^  QQ  *•  da7 
set  apart  In  the  reverent  affection  of  the  wo:  Id 
to  the  memory  of  the  inspired  patriot  to  whose 
beeping  God  committed  the  life  of  the  nation, 
with  all  the  shining  riches  of  public  liberty. 
We  do  not  fitly  honor  the  name  of  Lincoln  ij 
we  do  not  recognize  about  his  historic  figure 
the  heroes  and  statesmen  of  the  civil  war,  and 
back  of  them  all  the  nameless  millions  who 
gave  with  willing  hearts  all  they  had  to  tbe 
treasury  of  the  riational  defense.  Nor  ought 
we  to  forget,  recalling  the  sentiment  you  have 
given  me,  that  every  idea  which  came  through 
the  rebellion  alive  was  Republican  •,  that  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  wrought  his  mighty  work  as  a 
Repub)  c<n  and  at  last  sanctified  by  his  blo»4 
the  precepts  of  tbe  Republican  faith. 

A  school  of  opinion  has  come  forward  with- 
out Invitation  which  suspects  every  man  who 
habitually  consults  an  authentic  history  of  tbe 
United  States.  For  my  part  I  object  to  the  new 
scheme  of  writing  up  the  history  of  the  rebel- 
lion so  as  not  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  surviv- 
ing friends.  1  do  not  want  the  school  children 
of  the  United  States  to  break  their  health  down 
poriDg  over  volumes  which,  for  the  purposes 
of  education,  are  just  about  as  valuable  as  Hos- 
tetter's  Almanac,  merely  advertising  the  worth- 
less medicines  of  the  Democratic  party.  My 
theory  is  for  everybody  who  is  ashamed  of  the 
past,  who  is  afraid  of  meeting  people  he  used 
to  know,  to  offer  his  apology~"let  the  dead  bury 
the  dead."  Let  every  man  who  takes  an  honest 
pride  in  his  country,  who  perceives  that  In  his 
own  lifetime  the  fortune  of  the  human  race  was 
put  to  stake  and  was  saved  by  a  measureless 
outpouring  of  blood  and  of  tears  and  of  treas- 
ure, let  every  such  man  keep  his  eyes  wide  open 
to  the  supreme  facts  In  the  history  of  his  time. 

T\hen  Lincoln  was  elected  there  was  no  gov- 
ernment at  Washington  to°speak  of,  only  Dem- 
ocratic administration  quartered  there  In  help- 
less paralysis,  while  the  agents  of  the  slave 
power  sat  about  the  hotels  in  fragrant  smoke  of 
ten  cent  cigars  and  contrived  their  infamous 
purpose  agaiast  the  national  life.  The  Repub- 
lican partv  comes  upon  the  scene,  and  with  one 
stroke  of  the  grandest  hand  of  these  modern 
centuries  Abraham  Lincoln  lifted  the  old  re- 
public of  our  fathers  above  the  noise  of  politics 
and  the  flame  of  battle  and  gave  to  civilization 
the  Nation  of  America. 

That  was  truly  our  heroic  age  and  out  of  it 
came  forth  our  ideal  heroes,  some  of  whom  are 
no  longer  living,  while  others  survive,  like  our 
first  great  party  leader,  Gen.  John  O.  Fremont, 
who  tits  here  among  us,  crowned  already  with 
the  laurels  of  fadeless  renown. 

In  1SC0  the  slave  power  had  entrenched  itself 
In  all  the  fortresses  of  Americau  society  and 
[politics.  It  sat  upon  every  tkroae  of  offba  aud 
(  pinicn.  it  mattered  little  to  Boston  whether 
it  \jas  William  Lloyd  Garrison  or  Anthony 
Burns  that  the  mob  was  dragging  throueh  the 
(Street.  Burns  wis  a  fugitive  slave ;  Garrison, 
Jbut  lor  his  inflexible  conscience,  had  been  a  fu- 
gitive free  m?n.  It  Is  absolutely  impossible, 
and  especially  for  us  who  are  younger,  to  com- 
prehend the  barbarism  that  had  settled  upon 
the  republic,  until  no  man  dared  to  expect  the 
dawn. 

THB  GREAT   PARTY'S  PROMISH3. 

And  vet  within  two  years  of  the  day  the  mill 
tia  of  Virginia  reveled  In  drunken  carousals 
about  the  scaffold  of  John  Brown  the  soul  of 
that  poor  old  Immortal  maniac  was  marching 
before  the  greatest  armed  hosts  the  world  ever 
saw.  en  whose'  banners  the  Republican  parry 
bad  written  the  sublime  promises  of  public  lib- 
erty. 

AgalD,  In  1860,  the  credit  and  resources  of 
the  government  were  absolutely  gone.  Tbsre 
was  not  a  nickel  in  the  treasury,  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  like  an  impecunious  trav- 
eler, had  to  put  up  Its  baggage  for  a  night's 
lodgirg.  The  idea  of  lending  Jame3  Buchan- 
an's secretary  of  the  treasury  any  considerable 
sum  of  money  never  entered  the  head  of  auv 
banker  in  the  wotIcI  :  and  that  official   hawked 
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the  bonds  of  the  country  in  every  market,  and 
jet  the  country  could  not  raise  cash  enough  to 
enable  the  administration  to  move  Its  house- 
hold effects  out  of  the  capital.  No  other  Na- 
tion had  suffered  such  humiliation.  Why,  even 
Sllcott,  whose  Jeffersonian  simplicity  was  able 
to  iDfluer.ce  the  entire  American  congress, 
would  in  this  instance  have  been  unable  to 
l.rteeivc  the  externals  of  virtue  f ot  the  simple 
lack  of  anything  of  the  style.  The  meanest 
isilwsy  of  the  United  States,  ballasted  wilh 
swamp  grass  and  cross  tied  with  klndllag 
wood,  can  raise  more  cash  on  its  first  mort- 
gage securities  than  the  whole  Democratic 
party  could  on  the  bonds  and  obligations  of  the 
republic.  The  first  business  of  the  Republican 
party  was  to  restore  the  fallen  credit  and  bring 
order  to  the  chaos  of  our  finances;  and  to  that 
work  we  brought  6uch  resources  of  our  con- 
science and  common  sense  that  to-day  the 
bonds  of  the  country  are  better  than  the  cash, 
and  the  currency  of  the  country  better  than 
the  coin. 

In  view  of  the  marvelous  procession  of  events 
in  our  own  lifetime  I  have  never  thought  it  re- 
markable that  when  Republicans  come  together 
to  talk  politics  they  should  think  and  speak  a 
little  of  the  great  past ;  of  its  splendid  memo- 
ries, of  its  rugged  achievements,  of  Its  lofty 
purposes  and  of  its  great  names  gone  now  so 
many  of  them  from  the  strife  of  politics  and  of 
time. 

You  have  read  that  Hebrew  psalm  prepared 
by  Asaph  for  the  ritual  of  the  public  worship, 
which  recounts  the  strange  vicissitudes  of  the 
Hebrew  people  from  Moses  to  David.  Exactly 
as  the  old  Hebrew  nation  used  to  sing  age  after 
age  their  majestic  war  6ongs,  wrought  into 
syllables  of  music  by  their  national  poets,  so  in 
every  American  home,  not  only  in  the  mansions 
of  Ibxury,  but  in  the  quiet  cottages  of  the  peo- 
ple, where  love  builds  palaces  of  white  marble 
and  ]ays  up  ireasures  of  bright  gold,  the  worn 
and  patient  fa;e  of  Abraham  Lincoln  should 
look  from  the  walls,  and  little  children,  turn- 
ing the  Illustrated  leaves  of  his  blographv, 
should  come  to  years  educated  in  the  fascinat 
ing  legends  of  patriotisms  and  liberty, 

MUST  MEET  NEW   QUESTIONS. 

No  political  party  can  live  upon  its  record 
alone.  If  such  a  thing  could  be  done  the  Ri- 
publ  cin  party  could  do  it.  Nor  on  its  prom- 
,  I.-ee  atone ;  for  it"  such  a  thing  could  be  done  the 
;  Democratic  party  would  have  done  it.  A  party 
;  must  meet  the  new  questions  of  the  day,  and 
I  must  complete  its  unfinished  business. 

The  equal  rights  of  citizenship,  already  de- 
scribed in  codes  and  constitutions,  must  be 
made  secure  in  every  quarter  of  the  republic. 

We  wonder  sometimes  what  defeated  the  Re- 
publican party  five  years  ago.  Some  think  it 
was  that  exquisite  mixture  of  headache  and 
gallwhich  has  passed  into  comedy  as  the 
"Mugwump;"  others  think  it  was  the  moss- 
covered  solo  of  Dr.  Burchard;  others  that  it 
was  the  manager  of  the  Sunday  afternoon  de- 
partment of  Democratic  politics,  Mr.  St.  John, 
of  Kansas. 

I  say  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  nor 
all  of  them  put  together  could  have  defeated 
the  Republican  party,  led  by  the  foremost  po- 
litical leader  of  our  generation,  if  the  party  had 
been  faithful  to  the  duty  laid  upon  it  by  the 
providence  of  God,  In  the  emancipation  of  a 
race. 

We  hear  much  these  days  about  ballot  re- 
form. The  true  ballot  reform  in  the  United 
States  is  the  consuming  fire  of  public  opinion 
,that  will  make  it  Impracticable  for  men  or  par- 
ties to  enjoy  the  proceeds  of  felony  against  the 
rights  of  American  citizenship.  The  time  Is 
coming  when  no  man  shall  dare  to  present  him- 
self for  oath  at  the  bar  of  the  American  house 
ot  representatives  from  a  community  where  the 
vote  has  not  been  freely  cast  and  honestly 
counted.  The  man  who  in  this  latitude  clam- 
ors for  the  Australian  system  of  voting  without 
breaking  his  partnership  with  the  Mississippi 
system  of  counting  votes  is  a  conspicuous 
fraud,  whether  he  happens  to  be  governor  of 
Ohio,  or,  by  the  grace,  of  the  solid  South,  ex- 
president  of  the  United  States. 

The  Republican  party  intends  to  take  this  up 
under  the  head  of  unfinished  business,  and  I 
thank  God  we  have  a  man  In  the  chair  of  the 
house  of  representatives  great  enough  in  body 
and  brain  to  deliver  that  curious  assembly  from 
the  seedy  politicians  who  have  for  years  kept 
famous  on  motions  to  adjourn. 
!  Ihaye  just  come  from  there  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  what  Mr.  Blaine  feared  yearslago^might 
be  the  eruption  of  a  volcano  is  now  known  to 
present  only  the  phenomena  of  a  subway  ex- 
plosion. 

The  reason  why  the  Republican  party  has  to 
fight  for  its  life  at  every  election  Is  that  we 
have  been  too  slow  In  calling  up  our  unfinished 
business. 


Thfe JfS  £0LDIER  OF  THE  LATE  WAR 

I  me?oTProheart?eandQrnnflynPe0p,e'  mo^ot »"» 
f:  brief  authority *  agaW  thVai!f  *?  °f  hli  l  *  le 

ease  that  are  fast  scattering  tho  broken  ranks- 

of  the  old  Union  Army. 

,  As  the  people  read  these  messages  day  after 

day,  each  one  carrying  sorrow  to  some  cripple, 

seme  widow,  some  old  father  or  mother,  sitting 
■11 1^5  £haf!ow  of  death,  they  could  not  help 
.  thinking  of  the  day,  in  March,  1865,  when  Abra- 

ham  Lincoln  stood  on  the  east  portico  of  the 
chpitol  and  In  the  name  of  the  American  peo- 
Pi  ?rctmi6edi°  ca"e  for  Wm  who  had  borne 
dreD  MS  Wld0W  and   orP^n  cW1" 

!  They  could  not  help  thinking  of  that  rainy 
April  morning,  just  before  treason  had  done  Its 
worst,  wh<  n  the  president  went  down  to  the 
f  ospital  »t  City  Eoint,  and  in  the  gloom  of 
ttose  dull  walls  held  a  reception  at  the  bedside 
of  the  sick,  the  wounded  and  the  dying,  more 
princely  than  if  blazing  chandeliers  had  flashed 
upon  the  jewels  of  the  capital. 

^C  *r?V  Je*°  fe'9  strong  hands  the  blood- 
stained and  feveiici  ^*n&5  c|  more  than  Ji,  000 
men,  and  spoke  to  each  one  oi  !!!*aa  tavzi 
priceless  words  of-comf  ort  and  of  cheer.  Anu 
how  swift  the  years  have  fled !"  Yet  what  Is  a 
quarter  of  a  century  in  the  life  of  a  nation?  It 
is  but  as  yesterday  when  it  is  gone,  or  as  a 
watch  iD  the  night. 

In  these  strange  times  when  the  great  cen- 
ters of  wealth  and  business  haye  set  the  dogs 
of  Marlce  and  greed  to  guard  the  natlona' 
treasury  against  the  needy  survivors  of  the 
Union  a; my,  I  invoke  the  spirit  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  to  kindle  anew  the  sentiments  of  rl»ht 
and  justice. 

This  nation  is  rich  enough  and  generous 
enough  to  take  care  cf  thedlsabled  veterans 
and  their  dependent  families,  and  it  makes  ab- 
solutely no  difference  what  it  costs.  It  would 
be  better  for  all  the  exchanges  of  wealth  to  be 
plundered,  every  bond  repudiated,  ev,?ry  con- 
tract broken,  every  coin  of  the  realm  debased, 
rather  than  the  old  age  of  the  Union  Army 
should  be  embittered  by  the  approaching  shad- 
ows of  poverty  and  want. 

I  rejoice  that  we  have  a  man  in  the  place  of 
Lincoln  whose  experience  enables  him  to  com- 
prehend the  national  obligation,  and  whose 
heart  is  open  to  the  infirmities  of  his  disabled 
comrades.  Already  his  administration  has  won 
to  its  support  the  great  body  of  people  who 
seek  no  office ;  who  prefer  to  do  business  for 
themselves  rather  than  work  for  the  public  for 
their  board  and  clothes. 

If  any  mistake  has  been  made,  it  is  the  mis- 
fake  cl  the  party  and  not  of  the  president,  ana 
it  lies  in  tho  direction  of  despising  the  motives 
of  party  activity  and  closing  to  honorable  party 
service  the  avenues  of  honorable  party  ambi- 
tion. 

When  a  man  gets  too  good  to  seethe  differ- 
ence between  a  Republican  and  Democrat  he 
ought  to  join  the  choir  invisible.  This  narroiv 
earth,  with  its  ties  of  friendship  and  mutual 
help  in  common  things,  is  too  little  for  him. 

He  belongs  with  the  sifted  few,  the  select 
specimens  of  colorless  virtue,  the  delicate  su- 
pertax among  the  orchids  of  our  public  life. 
The  Republicans  of  the  United  States  feel  more 
at  home  than  anywhere  else  at  Washington  in 
the  modest  official  quarters  of  Gen.  James  S. 
Clarkson,  whose  hand  not  only  has  blood  on 
it,  but  in  it.  Democratic  blood  on  tho  outside 
and  good  strong  Republican  blood  on  the  in- 
side. 

There  Is  nothing  that  depresses    a    political 
party  like  a  thin  arterial  circulation.    For  one,  . 
I  want  to  see  the  principles  of  the  Republican 
party  restored  Id  every  department  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  if  in  the  process  we    happen    to 
see  the  awkward  squad  of  reform  on  their  way 
to  the  rear,  we  can  consider  that   while    they   ■ 
rest  from  their  labors  their  works  do  not  follov* 
ihem. 

We  must  keep  the  Republican  party  in  line 
with  the  purposes  of  the  men  who  laid  its 
foundation.  Its  further  victories  must  be  won 
hand  in  hand  with  the  struggling  millions  of 
the  country,  so  that  all  men  may  understand 
that  the  history  of  the  Republican  party  is 
bound  up  in  its  first  victory,  of  which  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  said  to  the  extra  session  of  1861, 
'  The  war  for  the  union  is  a  people's  war— a 
struggle  to  maintain  I  in  the  world  that  form 
and  substance  of  government  whose  object  is 
to  elevate  the  condition  of  man,  to  lift' artifi- 
cial burdens  from  all  shoulders,  to  clear  the 
pathway  of  laudable  pursuits  for  all,  ani  to  af- 
ford to  all  an  equal  cnance  in  the  race  of  life." 


i'lnally,    gentlemen,    I    want  to  say  that  the 
appej ranee  in  American  politics  of  a  character 
like  Abraham  Lincoln  was  not  an  incident.    It 
meant  the  overthrow  of  all  miserable  arlstocra-  ' 
efes  of  race,   and  rach,  and  creed,  and  wealth, 
and    coronation    of  the  true  royalty  of  upright 
maihocd.    I  would  have  the  Republican  p*rty  ' 
no    back   to  the  grave  of  its  great  leader,  and, 
feneeliDg   upon    its    sacred    earth,    renew  tb.e! 
vigor  of  its  youth  by  reconcenlration  of  its  ser- 
vice to  the  plain  people  of  tho  United  States. 
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Dolliver,    Sen.      of  Iowa 


Lincoln  Too  Great   to 
be  Claimed  by  Sin- 
gle Nation  Says 
Dolliver. 


IOWA  SENATOR 
GIVES  TR 


Unappreciated  and  Misunder- 
stood, it  Took  Mr.  Lincoln's 
Country  Four  Years  to 
Find  Him  Out 


LIFE  MADE  BRIGHTER 

BY  HIS  MESSAGE 

In  his  address  at  the  tabernacle  yes- 
[  terday  afternoon  United  States  Senator 
Dolliver  of  Iowa  paid  the  following 
eloquent  tribute  to  Lincoln's  memory: 

"The  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
Is  too  great  to  be  claimed  by  a  political 
party,  too  great  to  be  the  heritage  of  a 
single  nation,  too  great  to  be  absorbed 
In  the  renown  of  one  century.  The 
ministry  of  his  life  was  to  all  parties, 
to  all  nations,  and  to  all  ages.  But 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  it  is  the 
especial  inheritence  of  the  American 
people;  and  a  sense  still  more  sacred  ! 
in  which  it- belongs  to  Springfield;  for 
upon  this  city  in  which  he  lived  and 
where  he  lies  buried  the  duty  rests 
under  the  bonds  of  a  peculiar  obliga- 
tion to  care  for  his  fame  and  to  keep 
his  faith. 


"We  owe  it  to  me  loving  labors  of 
two  men  who  knew  him  best,  John 
Hay  and  John  G.  Nicholay,  that  the 
fragments  of  his  life  have  been  gath- 
ered up  so  that  nothing  has  been  lost. 
The  noble  volumes  which  they  have 
given  to  us  are  likely  to  preserve  in 
the  midst'  of  the  tangle  of  aprocryphal 
legends  of  the  Civil  war,  the  authentic 
likeness  of  the  man,  and  of  the  times. 
Within  less  than  half  a  century,  this 
man,  once  despised,  once  derided  and 
maligned,^  hag  been  lifted  up  into  the 
light  of  universal  history,  so  that  all 
men  and  all  generations  of  men  have 
a  chance  to  see  him  and  make  out  if 
they  can  what  manner  of  man  he  was. 

His    Life    a    Short    One. 

His  life  in  this  world  was  a  very 
short  one,  less  than  three  score  years; 
hardly  ten  Of  them  visible  above  the 
level  of  the  earth,  yet  into  that  brief 
epace  events  were  crowded  so  stupen- 
dous in  their  ultimate  significance  that 
we  can  hardly  read  the  record  which 
tries  to  put  them  down  in  writing, 
without  a  strange  feeling  coming  over 
us  that  we  are  not  reading  about  a 
man  at  all,  but'  i»bout  some  sublime 
instrument,  brought  into  use  by  the 
infinite  powers,  to  bless  and  to  help 
the  human  race. 

"While  he ,  lived  the  air  was  full  of 
speculation  about  his  purposes  and  the 
plans  for  their  execution,  and  until  this 
day  men  are  still  guessing  about  his 
education,  his  religion,  his  faculties, 
and  the  intellectual  account  from  which 
he  drew  the  resources  which  always 
seemed    equal    to    his    task. 

"There  are  some  who  say  that  he 
was  a  great  lawyer.  It  is  probable 
that  he  was  nothing  of  the  sort.  It  is 
true  that  he  had  mastered  with  great 
difficulty  the  principles  of  the  com- 
mon law;  and  it  '  is  certain  that  his 
faculties  were  so  normal  and  complete 
that  he  did  not  need  a  commentary  or 
a  copy  of  the  'Madison  papers,'  thumb 
marked  by  trie  doubts  and  fears  of 
three  generations  to  make  him  under- 
stand that  the  men  who  wrote  the  con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  were 
building  '  for  eternity.  But  he  prac- 
ticed law  without  a  library,  and  those 
who  used  to  practice  with  him,  say 
that  In  a  law  suit  he  was  of  no  ac- 
count unless -he  knew  the  right  was 
on  his  side. 

Wasn't    a    Natural    Lawyer. 

"The  old  judicial  circuit  about 
Springfield  where  he  practiced  law, 
where  he  knew  everybody  by  their 
first  name,  and  everybody  liked  to  hear 
him  talk  as  they  sat  together  in  the 
village  tavern  after  the  day's  work  was 
done,  undoubtedly  did  much  for  him  in 
many  ways.  But  the  great  lawyers 
present  here  to-day  will  bear  me  wit- 
ness that  a  man  who  habitually  gives 
his  advice  away  for  nothing;  who 
usually  lacks  the  foresight  to  exact  a 
retainer,  and  the  energy  to  collect  a 
fee  after  he  has  earned  it,  whatever 
other  gifts  and  graces  he  may  have, 
is  surely  not  cut  out  by  nature  for  a 
lawyer. 

"I  have  talked  with  many  of  the 
older  members  of  the  bar  at  which  he 
was  accustomed  to  appear,  and  from 
what  they  say,  I  think  that  even  then 
the  notion  was,  slowly  forming  in  his 
mind  that  he  held  a  brief,  with  power 
of  attorney  from  on  High,  for  the  un- 
numbered millions  of  his  fellow  men, 
and  was  only  loitering  about  the 
county  seats  of  Illinois  until  the  case 
came   on  for  trial. 
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"It  has  been  said  that  he  was  a  great 
orator.  If  that  is  so,  the  standards  of 
the  schools,  ancient  and  modern,  will 
have  to  be  thrown  away.  Perhaps 
they  ought  to  be, .  and  when  they  are, 
this  curious  circuit-rider  of  the  law, 
refreshing  his  companions  with  wit 
and  wisdom  from  the  well  of  English 
undeflled;  this  champion  of  civil 
liberty,  confuting  Douglas  with  a  re- 
morseless   logic,    cast    in    phrases    rich 

I  with   the  homely  wisdom   of  our   pro- 
verbial literature;   this  advocate  of  the 
:  people    standing      head    and    shoulders 
|  above    his    brethren,    presenting    their 
cause   at    the    bar    of   history   in    sent- 
ences so  simple  that  a  child  can  follow 
them;   surely  such  a  one  cannot  be  left 
I  out    of    the    company    of    the    masters  j 
'  who    have    added      something    to    the 
|  triumphs  of  the  Mother  tongue. 

Not    a    Great    Statesman. 

"He  was  dissatisfied  with  his  modest 
address   at  Gettysburg,   read  awkardly 
I  from    poorly    written    manuscript;    and 
j  thought  Edward   Everett's  oration  was 
j  the    best   he    had   ever   heard,    but    Mr. 
I  Everett    himself    discerned    without    a 
I  minute    for    reflection,    that    the    little 
scrap    of    crumpled    paper    which    the 
president    held    in    his    unsteady    hand 
that    day    would      be      treasured    from 
generation  to  generation  after  his  own 
laborious    deliverance    had    been    for- 
gotten.    The  old  school  of  oratory  and 
the    new,    met    on   that    rude    platform 
among  the  graves  under  the  trees,  and 
congratulated  each  other. 

"He  has  been  described  as  a  great 
statesman.  If  by  that  you  mean  that 
he  was  trained  in  the  administrative 
mechanism  of  the  government,  or  that 
he  was  wiser  than  his  day  in  the 
creed  of  the  party  in  whose  fellowship 
he  passed  his  earlier  years,  there  is 
little  evidence  of  that  at  all;  the  most 
that  can  be  said  is  that  he  clung  to 
the  fortunes  of  the  old  Whig  leader- 
ship through  evil,  as  well  as  good  re- 
port, and  that  he  stumped  the  county 
and  afterward  the  state;  but  the 
speechesfrwhlch  he  made,  neither  he  nor 
anybody  else  regarded  it  important  to 
preserve.  His  platform  from  the  first 
was  brief  and  to  the  point.  T  am  in 
favor  of  a  national  bank.  I  am  In 
favor  of  the  internal  improvement  sys- 
tem, and  a  high  protective  tariff."  But 
while  for  half  his  life  he  followed 
Henry  Clay,  more  like  a  lover  than  a 
disciple,  yet  when  that  popular  hero 
died  and  Lincoln  was  selected  to  make 
a  memorial  address  in  the  old  state 
house,  he  dismissed  the  principles  of 
his  party  creed  without  a  word,  and 
i  reserved  his  tribute  for  the  love  of 
|  liberty  and  the  devotion  of  the  Union 
which  shone  even  to  ttie  end,  in  that 
superb   career. 

Not  a  Military'  Genius. 
"There  are  some  who  have  given  a 
study,  more  or  les3  profound,  to  the 
official  records  of  the  rebellion  who 
make  of  Lincoln  an  exceptional  mili- 
tary genius,  •skillful  in  the  manage- 
ment of  armies  and  prepared  better 
even  than  his  generals  to  give  direc- 
tion to  their  movements.  I  doubt  this 
very  much.  He  was  driven  into  the 
war  department  toy  the  exigency  of  the 
times,  and  if  he  towered  above  the  ill- 
fitting  uniforms  which  made  their  way 
through  one  influence  and  another  t«t 
positions  of  brief  command  during  gg  \ 
first  campaigns  of  tine  civil  war,  U  i3l 
not  very  high  praise  after  all.  >ne  \ 
thing,  however,  he  must  be  given  creuv-J 
for;  he  perceived  the  size  of  the  under- 
taking which  he  had   in  hand,  and  he 
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kept  looking  until  his  eyes  were  weary 
for  the  man  who  could  grasp  the  whole 
field  and  get  out  of  the  army  what  he 
knew  was  in  it.  It  broke  his  heart  to 
see  its  efforts  scattered  and  thrown 
away  .by  quarrels  among  its  officers, 
endless  in  number,  and  unintelligible 
for  the  most  part  to  the  outside  world. 
When  he  passed  the  command  of  the 
army  of  the  Potomac  over  to  General 
Hooker,  he  did  it  in  terms  of  repri- 
mand and  admonition  which  read  like 
a  father's  last  warning  to  a  wayward 
son. 

from  shoulders;  to  clear  t  e  path  of 
laudable  pursuit  for  all,  and  to  af- 
ford all  an  unfettered  start  and  a  fair 
chance  in  the  race  for  life.' 

"No  American,  north  or  south,  re- 
grets that  this  war  for  the  union  ended 
as  it  did— 'That  we  are  not  enemies, 
but  friends.  Thanks  be  unto  God,  we 
are  one  nation  and  even  in  our  par- 
tisan traditions  we  share  in  the  heri- 
tage of  a  common  faith  in  the  insti- 
tutions founded  by  our  fathers.  As 
democrats  we  repeat  the  words  'equal 
rights  to  all  and  special  privileges  ^  to 
i  none.*  As  republicans  we  answer  'an 
unfettered  start  and  a  fair  chance  in 
1  the  race  of  life.'  The  doctrine  is  the 
same,  and  if  it  is  not  true  there  is  no 
foundation  for  institutions  such  as 
ours.  But  the  doctrine  is  forever  true, 
and  by  the  grave  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
we  swear  to  make  It  good,  and  to  keep 
it  good  for  all  men  and  for  all  time  to 
come. 

Lonely     I  jtic. 

The  lonely  isi  Lincoln,  even 

among  the  advil  .>  .  whom  Ihe  chose  to 
sit  in  counsel  with  him  in  the  admin- 
istration of  the  government,  has  al- 
ways seemed  pathetic;  but  the  letters 
and  papers  which  have  come  to  light 
i  as  one  by  one  the  actors  in  those  great 
scenes  have  passed  from  the  stage,  re- 
veals a  situation  which  throws  the 
light  of  comedy  upon  the  sorrowful  ex- 
perience through  which  he  passed. 
Our  institutions  have  nurtured  few 
higher  types  than  "William  H.  Seward, 
the  secretary  of  state;  yet  that  high 
official,  after  pestering  the  president 
for  a  month  with  contradictory  pieces 
of  advice,  at  last  handed  him  a  memo- 
randum, grotesque  in  its  assumption 
of  superior  wisdom,  which  ended  with 
the  accommodating  proposal  to  take 
the  responsibilities  of  the  administra- 
tion off  his  hands. 

"After  the  .battle  of  Bull  Run  even 
so  incorruptible  a  patriot  as  Edwin  M. 
Stanton,  known  in  after  years  as  the 
organizer  of  victory,  wrote  to  James 
Buchanan,  then  living  near  the  capital 
in  the  quiet  of  his  country  seat  at 
Wheatland,  these  words  of  mockery 
and  contempt: 

"  'The  imbecility  of  the  administra- 
culminated  in  that  catastrophe;  and 
irretrievable  misfortune  and  national 
disgrace  never  to  toa  foreotten  au»  |t*» 


be  added  to  the  ruin  of  peaceful  pur- 
suits and  national  bankruptcy  as  the 
result  of  Lincoln't  "running  the  ma- 
chine" for  five  full  months.' 

The  Truth  From  Horace  Greeley. 

"From  the  sanctum  of  the  old  Trib- 
une, where  for  a  generation  Horace 
Greeley  had  dominated  the  opinions  i 
of  the  people  as  no  American  editor 
has  done  before  or  since  his  day,  came 
a  confidential  letter,  a.  maudlin  mix- 
ture of  enterprise  and  despair;  a  de- 
spair which,  after  seven  sleepless 
nights,  had  given  up  the  fight;  an  en- 
terprise which  sought  for  inside  in- 
formation of  the  inevitable  hour  of  the 
surrender  near  at  hand.  'You  are 
not  considered  a  great  man,'  said  Mr. 


his  overgrown  feet;   feet  that  for  four 
torn   and  bleeding   years   were   not    to 
weary  in  the  service  of  mankind.  They  S 
said  that  his  clothes  did  not  fit  him;  ! 
that   he  stretched  his  long  legs  in  un  j 
gainly  postures;   that  he  was  common  | 
and  uncouth   in  his  appearance.   Some  j 
said    that    this    being      a    backwoods- 
man was  becoming  a  rather  question- 
able   recommendation    for    a   president 
of    the    United    States;    and    they    re- 
called   with    satisfaction    the    grace    of 
courtly    manners    brought    home    from 
St.  James.  Little  did  they  dream  that 
the  rude  cabin  yonder  on  the  edge  of 
the  hill  country  of  Kentucky  was  about 
to  be  transformed  by  the  tender  imag- 
ination  of  the   people   into   a  mansion 
Greeley  for  the   president's   eye  alone.     m0I"e    stately    than    the    white    house; 

more  royal  than  all  the  palaces  of  the 


"Who   is  this,   sitting  all   night  long 
on  a  lounge  in  the  public  offices  of  the 
white   house,   listening,  with   the  com- 
ments of   a  quaint  humor,  to  privates 
and    officers    and    sacred    congressmen 
and    citizens,    who    poured    across    the 
Long   Bridge  from   the  first  battlefield 
of    the    rebellion   to    tell    their   tale    of 
woe    to   the   only   man   in   Washington 
who  had  sense  enough  left  to  appreci- 
ate it,  or  patience  enough  left  to  listen 
to    it?       Is    it   the   log    cabin    student, 
learning  to  read  and  write  by  the  light 
of  the  kitchen  flri  in  the  woods  of  In- 
diana?      It  is  he.       Can  it  be  the  ad- 
venturous-voyager   of    the    Mississippi, 
who   gets   ideas  of  lifting  vessels   over 
riffles  while   he  worked  his  frail  craft 
clear   of    obstructions    in    the    stream; 
and   ideas  broad  as  the  free  skies,   of 
!  lifting    nations    out    of    barbarism    as 
j  he  traced  the  divine  image  in  the  faces 
j  of  men  and  women   chained  together, 
under  the  hammer,  in  the  slave-market 
at  New  Orleans?       It  is  he.       Can   it 
be    the    awkward    farm    hand    of    the 
Sangamon   who   covered  his1  bare   feet 
in  the  fresh  dirt  which  his   plow   had 
turned   up  to   keep  them   from  getting 
sunburned,   while   he   sat   down   at  the 
end    of    the    furrow    to    rest    his    team 
and  to  regale  himself  with  a  few  more 
pages  of  worn  volumes,  borrowed  from 
the  neighbors?       It  is  he.       Can  it  be 
the  country  lawyer  who  rode  on  horse- 
back from  county  to  county,  with  noth- 
ing  in  his   saddlebags    except   a   clean 
shirt    and   the   code    of   Illinois   to   try 
his  cases  and  to  air  his  views  in  the 
cheerful  company  which  always  gath- 
ered   about    the    court    house?        It    is 
he        Is  it  the  daring  debater,  blazing 
out  for  a  moment  with  the  momentous 
warning,   'A  house  divided  against   it- 
self  cannot    stand,'    then   falling   back 
within   the    defenses    of    the    Constitu- 
tion, that  the  cause  of  liberty  hindered 
already   by   the   folly    of   its      friends 
might  not  .make  itself  an  outlaw  in  the 
land?       It   4s    he.       Is    it    the    weary 
traveller    who    begged    the    prayers    of 
anxious    neighbors   as   he    sat    out   for 
the  last  time  for  home,  and  talked  in 
language  sad  and  mythical  of  One  who 
could   go   with   him,    and   remain   with 
them  and  be  everywhere  for  good?     It 
is    he. 

Big  Papers  Caricatured  Him. 
"They   said    he    laughed   in   a   weird 


earth;  it  did  not  shelter  the  childhood 
of  a  king,  but  there  is  one  thing  in 
this  world  more  royal  than  a  king — 
it   is   a  man. 

.  ied  and  acted  un- 
jorned  i...  <ie  looked  at  people 
through  eyes  hat  moved  slowly  from 
one  to  another  in  the  crowd.  They 
did  not  know  him;  or  they  might  have 
seen  that  he  was  not  looking  at  the 
crowd  at  all;  that  his  immortal  spirit 
was  girding  for  its  ordeal.  And  if 
he  laughed,  it  may  be  that  he  heard 
Cheerful  voices  from  above;  for  had 
he  not  read  somewhere  that,  He  that 
sitteth  in  the  heavens,  sometimes  looks 
down  with  laughter  and  derision  upon 
the  impotent  plans  of  men  to  turn 
aside  the  everlasting  purposes  of  God. 

Took    Time    to    Find    Him    Out. 

"It  took  his  countrymen  the  full 
four  years  to  fiird  Abraham  Lincoln 
out.  By  the  light  of  the  camp  fires 
of  victorious  armies  they  learned  to 
see  the  outline  of  his  gigantic  figure, 
to  assess  the  integrity  of  his  char- 
acter, to  comprehend  the  majesty  of 
his  conscience;  and  when  at  last  they 
looked  upon  his  care-worn  face  as  the 
nation  reverently  bore  his  body  to 
the  grave,  through  their  tears  they 
saw  him  exalted  above  all  thrones  in 
the  affection  of  the  human  race.      ( 

"We  have  be<m  accustomed  to  think 
of  the  civil  war  as  an  affair  of  armlesj 
for  we  come  of  a  fighting  stock  and 
the  military  instinct  in  us  needs  little 
cultivation  or  none  at  all.  But  it  re- 
quires no  very  deep  insight  Into  the; 
hidden  things  of  history  to  see  that  the 
real  conflict  was  not  between  armed 
forces,  was  not  on  battlefields,  nor  un- 
der the  walls  of  besieged  cities;  and 
that  fact  makes  Abraham  Lincoln 
greater  than  all  his  generals,  greater 
than  all  his  admirals,  greater  than  all 
the  armies  and  all  the  navies  that  re- 
sponded to  his  proclamation.  He  | 
stands  apart  because  he  bore  fh»..»»'" 
of  the  covenant.  |  He  wa*  making 
not  his  own  fight;  not  merely  the  fight 
of  his  own  country,  or  of  the  passing 
generation.  The  stars  in  their  courses 
had  enlisted  with  him;  he  had  a  treaty, 
never  submitted  to  the  senate,  which 
made  him  the  ally  of  the  Lord  of 
Hosts,  with  infinite  reinforcements  at 
his    call. 


way    that    night    on    the    sofa    in    the       „AH  hig  Hfe  tneTe  had  dwelt  in  his 
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public  offices  of  the  white  house,  and 
they  told  funny  tales  about  how  he 
looked,  and  the  comic  papers  of  Lon- 
don and  New  York  portrayed  him   in 


recollection  a  little  sentence  from  an 
historic  document  which  had  been 
carelessly  passed  along  from  one 
Fourth  of  July  celebration  to  another, 


brutal  pictures  of  his  big  hands;  hands  <AU  mer>  are  created  equal.'  To  him 
that  were  about  to  be  stretched  out  to  tne  words  sounded  like  an  answer  to 
save  the  civilization  of  the  world;  and    a   questlon   propoun ■  >***?  }*°£a™l 

of  the  Hebrew  sagf  3,  'If  I  despise  tne 
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cause  of  my  man  servant,  or  my  maia 
servant  when  he  contendeth  with  me, 
what  shall  I  do  when  God  riseth  up? 
Did  not  He  that  made  me  make  him?' 
— a  strategic  question  that  had  to  toe 
answered  aright  before  democracy  or 
any  other  form  of  civil  liberty  could 
make  headway  in  the  world.  With  a 
sublime  faith,  shared  within  the  limits 
of  their  light  by  millions,  he  believed 
that  sentence.  He  had  tested  the 
depth  of  it  till  his  plummet  touched 
the  foundation  of  the  earth.  From 
his  youth  that  simple  saying  had  been 
ringing  in  his  ears:  'All  men  are 
created  equal.'  It  was  the  answer  of 
the  eighteenth  century  of  Christ,  to 
all  the  dim  milleniums  that  were  be- 
fore Him;  yet  he  had  heard  it  ridi- 
culed, narrowed  down  to  nothing  and 
explained  away.  He  understood  the 
meaning  of  the  words  and  came-  to 
their  defense. 

Rescued  Creed  of  Jefferson. 

"Brushing  away  the  wretched  soph- 
istries of  partisan  expediency,  he  res- 
cued the  handwriting  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson from  obloquy  and  neglect.  'I 
think,'  he  said,  'that  the  authors  of 
that  notable  instrument  Intended  to 
include  all  men.  But  they  did  not  in- 
tend to  declare  all  men  equal  in  all 
respects.  They  did  not  mean  to  say 
that  all  were  equal  in  color,  size,  in- 
tellect, moral  development,  or  social 
capacity.  They  defined,  with  tolerable 
distinctness,  in  which  respects  they  did 
consider  all  men  created  equal — equal 
with  certain  inalienable  rights,  among 
which  are  life,  liberty  and  the  purspit 
of  happiness.  This  they  said  and  thi3 
they  meant.  They  did  not  mean  to 
assert  the  obvious  untruth  that  all 
men  were  then  actually  enjoying  that 
equality  nor  that  they  were  about  to 
confer  it  immediately  upon  him.  In 
fact  they  had  no  power  to  confer  such 
a  boon.  They  meant  simply  to  declare 
the  right,  so  that  the  enforcement  of 
it  should  follow  as  fast  as  circum- 
stances would  permit. 

The  Message  of  Lincoln. 

"They  meant  to  set  up  a  standard 
maxim  for  free  society,  which  should 
be  familiar  to  all  and  revered  by  all; 
constantly  looked  too,  constantly  la» 
bored  for,  and  even  though  never  per- 
fectly attained,  constantly  approxi- 
mated; thereby  constantly  spreading 
and  deepening  its  influence  and  aug- 
menting the  value  and  happiness  of 
life  to  all  people,  of  all  colors,  every- 
where.' That  was  the  message  of 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  nation  of 
America.  And  as  if  to  make  it  cer- 
tain that  it  was  no  mere  flourish  oi 
a  joint  debate,  he  turned  aside  on  his 
triumphal  journey  to  the  capital,  just 
before  he  took  the  oath  of  office,  to  re- 
peat the  sacred  precepts  of  the  dec- 
laration in  the  hall  at  Philadelphia, 
where  our  fathers  first  spoke  them  ,and 
to  add  hia  pledge  to  theirs  that  he 
would    defend    them    with    his    life. 

"Here  is  the  summit,  the  spiritual 
height,  from  which  he  was  able  to 
forecast  the  doom  of  all  tyrannies,  the 
end  of  all  slaveries,  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  all  the  strongholds  of  in- 
justice and  avarice  and  oppression; 
this  is  the  mountain  top  from  which 
he  sent  down  these  inspiring  words 
of  good  cheer  and  hope:  'This  is  es- 
sentially a  people's  contest;  on  the 
side  of  the  Union,  a  struggle  to  main- 
tain in  the  world  that  form  and  sub- 
stance of  government,  the  leading  ob- 
ject of  which  is  to  elevate  the  condi- 
tion  of  men,   to   life  artificial   weights 
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A  Tribute  to  Lincoln 

By  the   Hon.   Jonathan   P.   Dolliver,   United   States  Senator 

Within  less  than  half  a  century  Abraham  Lincoln,  once  despised, 
once  derided,  once  distrusted  and  maligned,  has  been  transfigured,  in  the 
light  of  universal  history,  so  that  all  men  and  all  generations  of  men 
may  see  him  and  make  out  if  possible  the  manner  of  man  he  was.  His 
life  in  this  world  was  not  long,  less  than  threescore  years — only  ten  of 
them  visible  above  the  dead  level  of  affairs. 

Yet  into  that  brief  space  events  were  crowded  so  stupendous  in  their 
ultimate  significance  that  we  find  ourselves  laying  down  the  narrative 
which  records  them  with  a  strange  feeling  coming  over  us,  that  maybe 
after  all  we  are  not  reading  about  a  man  at  all,  but  about  some  mysteri- 
ous personality  in  the  hands  of  the  higher  powers,  with  a  supernatural 
commission  to  help  and  to  bless  mankind. 

It  took  his  countrymen  the  full  four  years  to  find  Abraham  Lincoln 
out.  By  the  light  of  the  camp  fires  of  victorious  armies  they  learned  to 
see  the  outline  of  this  gigantic  figure,  to  assess  the  integrity  of  his  char- 
acter, to  comprehend  the  majesty  of  his  conscience;  and  when  at  last  they 
looked  upon  his  careworn  face  as  the  nation  reverently  bore  his  body  to 
the  grave,  through  their  tears  they  saw  him  exalted  above  all  thrones  in 
the  affection  of  the  human  race. 


Dolliver,  Hon.  Jonathan  P. 


The  Epworth  Herald,  February  8,   1908. 
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Lincoln,  the  American 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  HAROLD  D.  DONOHUE 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  TEE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  February  19,  1952 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  wish  to 
include  the  splendid  editorial  tribute  to 
that  great  patriot  and  President,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  which  appeared  in  the  Feb- 
ruary 12  issue  of  the  newspaper,  the  Bos- 
ton Post. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Lincoln,  the  American 

It  Is  entirely  fitting  to  wonder  on  this 
one  hundred  and  forty-third  birthday  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  who  strove  in  patience  and 
sorrow  for  the  preservation  of  the  Union, 
what  his  thoughts  would  be  in  this  crisis 
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In  the  life  of  a  Nation  for  which  he  laid  down 
his  life. 

He  was  a  partisan  in  the  political  life  of  his 
day,  expressing  his  strong  feelings  in  home- 
ly words  which  today  have  such  penetrating 
meaning  that  they  are  graven  in  many  a 
marble  monument.  He  was  a  party  man  in 
politics,  dedicating  all  that  remained  of  his 
life  to  the  advancement  of  the  ideals  of  the 
Republican  Party.  His  party  meant  to  him 
a  dedicated  struggle  against  disunion,  a  fight 
to  prevent  the  States  from  splitting  apart 
and  going  their  separate  ways.  By  the 
strange  chance  of  history  he  became  the 
patron  saint  of  the  Republican  Party  erected 
in  these  parlous  days  as  a  sort  of  totem  or 
household  god  whose  virtues  could  be  made 
to  cover  all  deviations  from  the  course  of 
the  true  faith,  all  the  sins  of  expediency. 

Those  who  truly  revere  Lincoln  as  a  great 
American  look  beyond  his  party  affiliation, 
beyond  the  give  and  take  of  today's  political 
skulduggery,  beyond  the  mean  little  thoughts 
of  ambitious  men  who  would  wave  the  shroud 
of  Lincoln  as  a  guerdon  of  their  partisan- 
ship, to  the  majestic  calm  and  understanding 
of  the  immensely  tall  and  deeply  introspec- 
tive man  who  had  triumphed  over  bankrupt- 
cy, obscurity,  and  insularity  to  become  one  of 
the  world's  great  thinkers. 

Phrases  he  uttered  come  echoing  across 
the  years  to  encourage  and  inspire  us  today. 
He  would  be  thinking  today,  as  the  Soviet 
Union  threatens  the  free  world,  that  this 
world  cannot  survive  half  slave  and  half 
free.  He  would  be  mourning  over  the  graves 
of  Americans  who  died  in  Korea  and  saying, 
"The  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  strug- 
gled here,  have  consecrated  it,  far  above  our 
poor  power  to  add  or  detract.  *  *  *  It  is 
for  us  the  living  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here 
to  the  unfinished  work  which  they  who 
fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced. 
It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to 
the  great  task  remaining  before  us — that 
from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased 
devotion — that  we  here  highly  resolve  that 
these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain — > 
that  this  Nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a 
new  birth  of  freedom — and  that  government 
of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

If  Lincoln  had  said  no  other  than  those 
closing  words  of  his  Gettysburg  Address  he 
would  have  served  mankind,  and  particularly 
the  people  of  his  Nation  far,  far  better  than 
all  the  worthy  and  unworthy  warriors  and 
statesmen  who  have  followed  him. 

Has  he  mouldered  in  his  grave  so  long 
that  the  fire  he  kindled  in  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people  has  burned  down  to  ashes? 
Must  he  become  a  tattered  eagle  perched 
on  a  party  standard?  Or  can  the  American 
people,  listening  intently  for  some  strong, 
clear  voice  to  inspire  them  to  stand  shoulder 
to  shoulder  against  the  dark  menace  of  a  new 
slavery,  hear  the  voice  of  Lincoln,  the  man, 
calling  across  the  years  to  struggle  for  the 
preservation  of  a  way  of  life  that  he  cherished 
for  this  Nation  and  for  the  world? 

It  is  no  service  either  to  Lincoln's  memory, 
or  to  the  Nation  he  so  nobly  served,  to  evoke 
his  ghost  in  an  atmosphere  of  mawkish,  sen- 
timentality, but  to  recall  his  words  and  thun- 
der them  across  the  continents  as  an  inspira- 
tion in  a  hope  for  enslaved  people  whose  lot 
is  far  worse  and  far  more  hopeless  than  that 
of  the  fettered  wretch  on  a  Southern  planta- 
tion would  be  a  triumph  of  the  enduring 
quality  of  his  thinking.  Lincoln,  the  Amer- 
ican, the  voice  of -freedom. 
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Lincolniana  in  Iowa, 


Regarding  Lincoln:  Last  summer  I  had  some 
research  workers  digging  around  in  the  old 
Pottawattamie  county  records  in  Council  Bluffs, 
la.,  and  here's  what  they  found: 

Lincoln  loaned  $3,000  to  a  certain  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  In  return  he  took  a  quitclaim  deed 
to  certain  parcels  of  land  in  Council  Bluffs 
[Kanesville]  which  now  constitute  the  Union 
Pacific  transfer.  A  few  months  before  this  hap- 
pened, Lincoln  had  stood  on  the  bluff  there  and 
pointed  out  where  the  Union  Pacific  transfer 
should  be  located.  In  all,  Lincoln  owned  twelve  or 
thirteen  parcels  of  land  in  Council  Bluffs. 

Lincoln  was  also  one  of  those  rare  individuals 
to  whom  the  government  gave  two  farms  for 
service  in  the  Black  Hawk  war.  The  first  was 
located  in  Cedar  county,  la.,  and  upon  his  plea 
that  he  had  lost  it  because  he  hadn't  enough 
money  to  pay  taxes  on  it  the  government  gave 
him  another  farm,  located  about  five  miles  west 
of  what  is  now  Denison,  la. 

When  the  Rutledge  family  moved  to  Iowa, 
shortly  after  Ann's  death  [her  mother  is  buried 
in  Iowa],  Lincoln  appointed  her  brother  to  public 
office  and  continued  him  in  various  offices. 

Donfarra: 
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Abraham  Lincoln 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRANCIS  E.  DOHN 

OP    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  19, 1958 

Mr.  DORN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  article 
from  The  Tablet,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  of 
February  8,  1958: 

Abraham  Lincoln 
The  celebration  of  the  birthday  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  next  week  should  bring  renewed, 
inspiration  to  all  Americans  to  hold  fast  to 
the  basic  concept  of  our  republic  and  its 
mission  to  the  world  under  Divine  Provi- 
dence. To  Lincoln  the  United  States  was  a 
beacon  light  of  freedom  set  to  shine  in  the 
darkness  of  surrounding  tyranny.  Under 
God,  the  mission  of  our  Nation  was  to  prove 
to  the  world  that  a  people  whose  government 
was  founded  in  sound  principle  and  who 
lived  by  moral  principle  could  and  would 
survive. 

Lincoln  met  the  challenges  of  his  time 
with  fearless  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
government  "written  into  our  Constitution  by 
the  Pounding  Fathers.  He  was  a  man  of  in- 
tegrity. He  was  a  patriot.  In  him  there  was 
no  compromise  with  moral  principle.  In 
him  was  a  selfless  determination  to  keep 
these  United  States  the  strong,  united  Re- 
public it  was  intended  to  be.  He  saw  clearly 
that  only  such  a  strong,  united  Nation  "con- 
ceived in  liberty  and  dedicated  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  all  men  are  created  equal"  could 
uphold  the  cause  of  the  dignity  of  men  as 
the  sons  of  God.  If  the  United  States  were 
to  fail  in  its  mission  to  the  world,  mankind 
would  slowly  sink  back  into  barbarism. 

Lincoln  was  not  concerned  with  solving 
all  the  problems  of  the  world.  He  was  con- 
cerned with  the  solution  of  our  own  internal 
problems  not  only  for  our  own  good  but  that 
the  world  might  be  able  to  find  in  our  way 
of  life  inspiration  and  example  that  would 
help  in  the  solution  of  the  problems  of  the 
world. 

In  this  day  and  age  of  materialism  and 
pragmatism  the  figure  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
stands  out  as  a  challenge  to  all  Americans 
to  recall  the  significance  of  our  precious 
heritage  and  our  mission,  under  God,  to 
prove  to  the  world  the  essential  importance 
of  spiritual  values.  May  the  remembrance  of 
this  great  American's  birthday  renew  in  all 
of  us  and  especially  in  our  youth  the  spirit 
of  high  idealism,  moral  integrity  and  genuine 
patriotism  which  is  both  our  heritage  and 
our  contribution  to  this  troubled  world  in 
which  we  live. 
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Douglas,     Stephen  a, 
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DOUGLAS'  TRIBUTE  TO  LINCOLN 

Compiled  by  Herbert  Wells  Fay,  Custodian  Lincoln's  Tomb 


The  greatness  of  a  man  is  sometimes 
determined  by  his  fairness  to  his  oppon- 
ent. Narrow-minded  people  disclose  their 
littleness  by  belittling  the  ability  and 
impuning  the  motives  of  their  antagon- 
ists. The  Lincoln-Douglas  debates  are 
looked  upon  by  students  the  world  over 
as  a  contest  of  Master  Mind  vs.  Master 
Mind.  Under  this  interpretation  it  is 
easy  to  find  one  reason  why  the  name  of 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  stands  out  so  prom- 
inently in  the  history  of  his  party  for 
two  or  three  generations.  His  words  may 
be  a  model  for  all  American  statesmen. 
His  tribute  to  Lincoln  is  as  follows: 

I  believe  that  I  am  right,  but  I  may  be 
wrong;  but  right  or  wrong,  it  is  con- 
ceived in  love  and  kindness,  for  apart 
from  my  father  there  is  no  name  in  all 
the  world's  annals  which  I  reverence  as 
I  do  the  name  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  I 
hope  I  may  be  pardoned  for  saying  that 
in  the  generally  accepted  view  of  Mr. 
Lncoln's  charactere,  there  is  a  tendency 
to  glorify  his  heart,  to  exalt  what  may 
be  called  the  child  qualities  of  his  nature, 
while  reducing  to  a  minimum  what  may 
be  called  his  man  qualities. 

Briefly,  he  is  described  as  a  dreamy, 
poetic  nature,  a  man  of  reverie  and  not 
action,  a  man  almost  incapable  of  saying 
no,  whose  great  heart  often  ran  away 
with  his  judgment,  a  man  whom  all 
loved  and  respected  but  none  feared.  Po- 
litically he  is  described  as  a  child  of  des- 
tiny, a  creature  of  circumstances. 

Again,  others  have  described  him  as  a 
man  with  practically  but  one  aim  in  life 
— the  freeing  of  the  slave — which  he 
pursued  in  season  and  out  of  season,  and 
that  this  was  the  sole,  or  at  least  the 
first,  object  he  sought  as  president. 
These,  I  believe,  are  the  generally  ac- 
cepted views  of  Mr.  Lincoln.  To  them 
all  I  dissent  respectfully,  but  emphati- 
cally, because  they  dwarf  him  of  his 
manliness,  because  they  make  him  a 
dreamy  drifter,  molded  into  shape  by 
circumstances,  instead  of  a  clear-headed, 
kind-hearted,  strong-handed  man  of  icon. 


will,  who  molded  circumstances  and  com- 
pelled success. 

Mr.  Lincoln  was  a  politician,  the  abl- 
est as  well  as  the  purest,  the  keenest  as 
well  as  the  grandest,  the  world  has  ever 
known,  and  it  is  because  of  his  skill  as 
a  politician  that  this  undivided  nation 
lives  to  bless  his  memory. 


1 
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WHAT  LINCOLN  MEANS 
TO  ME. 

BY   VALE   DOIGLAS.     ■? 


LINCOLN:  Gibraltar  among  men!  What 
does  he  mean  to  me?  To  me,  an  av- 
erage woman?  You  ask  me  that?  I  will 
tell  you. 

There  is  no  name  in  our  language  which 
has  such  power  to  stir  my  emotion,  and  to 
kindle  my  Imagination.  I  can  never  hear  jfc, 
or    in    any    way    have    my    many    shea  vert 

memories  aroused,  concerning  him,  with- 
There  are  undoubtedly  many  thousands 
out  a  swelling  throat  and  a  quickened  pulse, 
the  world  over  of  whom  this  is  true.  But 
to  me  he  is  Godlike  for  one  quality  more 
than  any  other. 

It  is  not  the  power  of  his  far-seeing 
logical  mind  that  captivates  me.  It  is  n*.  i 
his  seership,  which,  indeed,  is  fascinating 
to  contemplate.  It  is  not  his  patience;  nor 
even  his  peerless  humanism  that  holds  me. 
It  is  that  quality  of  his  soul  that  could 
brook  no  evasions.  It  is  his  transcendent 
sincerity — a  sincerity  that  found  its  flow- 
ering in  his  love  of  truth,  and  in  a  unique 
incapacity  for  pride  and  sham.  This  roc). 
foundation,  of  his  nature  made  possib' .•■ 
the  stream  of  power,  humility  and  kirJc 
ness  which  continually  flowed  from  him. 
This  basic  virtue  was  even  responsible,  no 
doubt,  for  much  of  the  coarseness  <.f  Ltis 
humor.  But,  personally,  I  doubt  if  his  hu- 
morous stories  were  ever  intrinsically  vul- 
gar as  we  have  been  told  that  they  were. 
Coarse,  yes.  But  not  indecent.  The  sin- 
cerity of  Lincoln  hammered  at  the  brass 
walls  of  being,  until,  for  him,  they  became 
thin,  and  many  rifts  spread,  which  let  in 
the  light. 

For  Lincoln  there  would  be  no  real  de- 
feats, because  he  was  so  nearly  devoid  of 
personal  pride.  Simply  to  move  forward 
from  the  central  point  of  his  nature  w;is 
his  way.  Naturally,  all  rebuffs  from  fate 
or  man  became  relatively  insignificant. 
Advice,  praise,  blame,  inevitably  rang  but 
faintly  in  his  ears. 

And  yet,  Lincoln  suffered  as  few  have 
suffered.  But  it  was  in  the  manner  that 
all  great  souls  suffer,  chiefly  over  the  wrong 
and  injustice  about  him,  And  with  fear 
lest  he  might,  in  some  slight  degree,  contrib- 


ute to  the  undoing  of  some  -fellow-creature. 
All  his  power  and  sensitiveness  were  re- 
flections from  the  unblurred  sincerity  of 
his   soul. 

History  discovers  that  his  coarseness,  his 
grotesqueness,  and  his  crudities,  were  of 
little  consequence.  Herein  lies  a  valuable 
lesson  for  ultra-refined  and  genteel  persons 
— that  is,  to  measure'  values  more  discrimi- 
natingly. 

All  I  have  ever  read  or  heard  of  Lin- 
coln has  served  to  verify  and  to  deepen 
the  impressions  of  him  that  I  have  already 
expressed.  The  matured,  composite  image 
of  him  —hich  is  enthrone-1  in  my  heart  is  a 
precious  thing  tj  me.  Always,  it  is  re- 
minding me  of  the  citadel  of  my  own 
strength. 

Yesterday  I  was  sorely  tempted  to  stocp 
to  cheap  ends  to  gain  a  point.  I  chanced 
to  glance  at  a  picture  of  Lincoln,  hanging 
on  my  wall.  Instantly,  my  inner  eye  opened 
to  the  light,  and  I  saw  that  a  direct  and 
large  sincerity  was  the  better  way.  Once 
when  our  purse  was  very  flat,  and  my  femi- 
nine   soul    was    pining    for    many    vanities 


which  our  circumstances  denied  me,  my 
I  husband  made  me  a  birthday  gift  of  a  fine 
|  bust  of  Lincoln.  1  received  it  with  a  throb 
of  delight.  But  I  said,  solemnly:  "Had 
j  i  dared  to  present  me  with  the  image  of 
any  other  being  under  our  present  financial 
conditions,   I   sbouL.   have  wept  bitterly." 

For  long  periods  no  word  or  event  may 

draw     my    attention    to    this     hero    of    my 

heart.     But  when  a  reminder  does  come,  it 

never  fails  to  be  with  a  thrill  of  love  and 

power  reflected  back  to  me  for  use  in  life. 

Recently,    as   I   lay   on    the   beach    sands, 

pessimistically    watching   the    movement   of 

the   waters   from    the   surf   to    the    horizon, 

I    was    thinking    that    life    was    like    them: 

dull  and   gray.     My  7-year-old   son,   digging 

in  the  sand  near  me,  whispered,  shrilly: 

"Mama,  are  you  asleep?" 

I  turned  and  smiled  upon  him,  ready  for 

conversation.     His  face  was  full  of  thought 

and  vision. 

"What  did  Abraham  Lincoln  do  to  make 
ev  rybody  love  him?"  he  burst  forth. 

"For  one  thing,   he  freed   the   slaves,"   I 
answered,    casually. 
"Is  that  all?" 

"Oh,  no.  He  did  many  wise  and  noble 
things  that  saved  our  country  from  dis- 
union."    I   was   more   attentive,   now. 

"But  didn't  anybodys  never  do  nothing 
but  him?"  he  pressed.  "Teacher's  always 
talking  about  him." 

1  studied  the  child  earnestly.  There  was 
a  soul  hunger  in  his  eyes.  I  might,  give 
him  a  condensed  history  of  Lincoln's  con- 
spicuous doings;  but- 1  felt  that  would  not 
satisfy   him.     Finally,   I   said: 

"He  always  told  the  truth,  and  did  what 
he  thought  was  right,"- and  I  watched  my 
son's  face  closely.  It  looked,  immediate- 
ly,   relieved    and    satisfied. 

"Oh  well,  then,  'course  we  love  him!" 
and  sonny  returned  to  his  digging:  while 
I  the    -ht: 

"Little  man.  you're  right.  That  is  the 
chief  secret  of  Lincoln's  hold  upon  our 
heart-strings." 

I  turned  again  to  the  ocean;  my  head  at 
a  different  angle  this  time,  but  my  thoughts 
still  pessimistic.  The  dull'  gray  waters, 
over  a  wide  path,  were  changed  to  gold. 
The  choppy  little  waves  had  caught  the 
scintillating  sunlight,  until  the  expanse 
seemed  covered  with  shining  fairies,  spilled 
from  their  radiant, home — the  sun.  These 
seeming  myriads  transformed  this  wide 
path  on  the  dull  sea  to  light  and  beauty. 
My  son's  queries  had  filled  my  mind  with 
thoughts  of  -Abraham  Lincoln;  but  as  I 
looked  at  the  sun-jeweled  rug  stretched 
across  the  sea,  the  persistent  cynicism  of 
my  mood  strove  to  dethrone  my  most  cher- 
ished idol.  My  evil  genius  told  me  that 
Lincoln  and  his  nature  were  symbolized  in 
the  dull,  restless,  topsy-turvy  water— bril- 
liant only  in  the  light  cast  upon  it— that 
Lincoln  was  probably,  in  reality,  like  the 
majority  of  humanity,  so.-iewhat  topsy-turvy 
and  dull.     That  we  had  thrown  around  him 


Douglas,    Yale 

a  halo  of  imagination  and  fancied  virtues-' 
that  his  greatness  and  beauty  of  character, 
were  not  inherent;  but  much  like  that 
stretch  of  sunlight  on  the  water— all  cast 
upon  him  by  minds  that  love  to  idealize 
and  to  hero-worship.  This  little  devil  said' 
"Oh,  of  course,  he  had  many  elements  of 
greatness;  but  the  transforming  processes 
01  time  had  magnified  that  greatness  a  hun- 
dred-fold." 

But,  somehow,  this  thought  of  Lincoln 
left  me  so  bereaved  that  I  determined  to  go 
to  books,  and  read  of  him  once  more  °1 
did  so,  I  read,  no>  eulogies  like  this;  bu> 
every  book  that  1  could  ftnd  that  contained 
a  record  of  his  written  or  spoken  words.  I 
read  with  an  absorption  never  felt  before. 
As  I  read,  biographies  old  scrapbooks. 
newspaper  transcripts,  I  found  my  hero 
more  securely  established  than  ever.  j 
know  of  no  reading  more  transcendentally 
fascinating  or  illuminating  than  that  con- 
cerning Lincoln  and  the  period  in  which 
he  lived.  If  we  would  all  refresh  our 
memories  with  draughts  of  Lincoln,  and 
"Lincolnisms,"  we  would  be  far  better 
Americans. 

If  you  "go  and  do  likewise,"  I  guarantee 
that  the  inspiration  you  receive  will  richly 
repay  you.  Do  not  be  satisfied  to  rej.d. 
Read,  and  then  write— as  I  am  doing! 
Read  the  Gettysburg  Address,  the  Second 
Inaugural  Address!  With  no  great  stretch 
of  imagination  it  may  apply  to  our  own 
,    times — industrial   war,   industrial   slavery! 

"If     we     shall     suppose     that     American 
slavery   is  one   of   those   offenses   which,   in 
the  providence  of  God,  must  needs  come,  but 
|  which,    having    continued    through    His    ap- 
pointed time,  He  now  wills  to  remove,  and 
that  He  gives  to  both  North  and  South  this 
terrible  war,  as  the  woe  due  those  by   Mium 
the  offense  came,  shall  we  discer-i  therein 
any  departure  from   those  divine  attributes 
which  the  believers  in  a  living  God  always 
ascribe  to   Him?     Fonily    do   we   hope,   fer- 
vently  do  we  pray  that  the  mighty   scourge 
of  war  may  speedily  pass  away.     Yet  if  God 
wills    that   it    contii    e    until    all    the    wealth 
piled     by    the    bondsman's    years    of    unre- 
quited   toil    shall    be    sunk,    and    until    every 
drop  of  blood  drawn  with  the  lash  shall  be 
paid   by  another,  drawn  with  the  sword,  as 
was  said  3000  y<- "rs  ago,  so  still  it  must  be 
said,   The  judgments  of  the  Lord   are   true 
and     righteous     together.     With     malice  to- 
jward  none,  with  charity  for  all;    with  firm- 
ness  in   the   right   as   God   gives"  us   to   s->e 
the   right,  let   us   strive  to   finish  the  work 
we  are  in;    to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds, 
to  care  for   him   who   shall  have  borne  the 
battle,  and  for  his  widow  and  his  orphan- 
to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a 
just   and    lasting   peace    among      ourselves, 
and   with    all   nations." 

And  so,  Lincoln-  means  to  me,  as  he  will 
to  those  who  study  him:  Grace,  to  accept 
seeming  defeat;  untiring  patience;  passion- 
less tolerance;  humanitarism;  love;,  sin- 
cerity,   rectitude,    truth. 

And  as  we  love  our  country,  as  we   love 
the  world,  let  us  not  allow  our  memories  of 
America's     Gibraltar     to     dwindle.     Let     us 
ave  a   Lincoln   revival,   not  alone   of   eulo- 
gies,   but    of    acquaintanceship. 


Love,  Martin  L. 


°) 


IN  EULOGY  OF 


Cites  Many  Instances  of  His  Kindly 
Nature 


A  MAN  AMONG  MEN 


Outstanding     Figure    in    History  an 
Inspiration  to  Our 
( V°0  Youths     ,     ,        »-yT 

At  the  Presbyterian  Sunday  School 
sermon,  February  13,  a  beautiful  eu- 
logy of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  read  by 
Mr.  Martin  L.  Dove,  who  has  given  a 
great  deal  of  study  to  the  history  of 
the  martyred  president. 

To  those  of  us  who  were  born  since 
Abraham  Lincoln's  untimely  death  he 
looms  for  bigger  and  is  probably  more 
appreciated  than  he  was  by  his  con- 
temporaries, because  time  clears  up 
many  misunderstandings  and  softens 
prejudices.  Lincoln  today  is  univer- 
sally recognized  as  one  of  the  great- 
est men  of  his  time — not  only  as  a 
leader  of  a  Nation,  but  probably  even 
more  as  an  example  of  the  best  type 
of  American  manhood. 

Mr.  Dove's  eulogy  of  this  great 
man  follows: 

ABRAHAM  LINCOLN 

Five  score  and  18  years  ago,  near 
Hodgensville,  Ky.,  there  was  born  in 
a  humble  log  cabin,  a  son  to  Thos. 
and  Nancy  Lincoln.  He  was  the  sec- 
ond child  born  of  this  marriage,  a 
sister  being  the  older  of  the  two. 

The  opportunities  for  acquiring  an 
education  in  those  days  were  very 
meagre,  and  Abraham  Lincoln's  first 
teacher  was  Zachariah  Rineay,  a  Ro- 
man Catholic;  and  though  the  Prot- 
estant children  were  permitted  to  re- 
tire when  any  of  his  religious  cere- 
monies were  in  progress,  Abraham 
Lincoln  always  held  him  in  grateful 
remembrance. 

•For  many  years  young  Lincoln  nev- 
er saw  a  church;  the  meetings  for 
religious  worship  were  held  in  the 
groves  or  at  the  cabins  of  the  set- 
tlers; and  the  preachers  were  of  that 
itinerant  class  that  went  from  place 
to  place  holding  services  wherever  a 
few  settlers  could  be  gathered  togeth- 
er. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  father  and 
mother  were  members  of  a  Baptist 
church  and  it  was  narson  Elkin,  of 


that  faith,  that  Abraham  Lincoln  first 
heard  preach. 

Seeing  but  little  prospect  of  bet- 
tering hia  condition  in  Kentucky, 
Thos.  Lincoln  decided  to  leave  his 
home  and  move  to  Indiana.  Another 
reason  was  that  Kentucky  was  cursed 
by  defective  land  titles;  so,  finding  a 
purchaser  for  his  home  he  sold  it,  re- 
ceiving for  it  10  barrels  of  whiskey 
and  $20.00  in  money;  the  whole  repre- 
senting a  value  of  $300.  After  build- 
ing a  flat  boat  on  Roaring  Fork  creek, 
loading  it  with  his  household  goods 
and  10  barrels  of  whiskey,  he  start- 
ed alone  and  floated  down  safely  to 
the  Ohio  river.  Here  he  met  with 
misfortune.  His  flat  boat  upset,  and 
more  than  one-half  of  his  whiskey  and 
many  of  his  household  goods  and 
farming  tools  were  lost.  Securing 
assistance,  he  recovered  some  of  his 
goods  from  the  river  and  after  land- 
ing on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Ohio 
river,  he  moved  about  18  miles  into 
Spencer  County,  Ind.,  and  settled  near 
the  site  of  the  present  town  of  Gen- 
tryville. 

Returning  to  his  old  home,  he  pack- ' 
ed  his  remaining  household  goods  on '' 
the  backs  of  three  horses  and  with  his 
family  started  on  his  return  trip  to 
Indiana.  It  took  them  seven  days  to 
make  the  trip  of  about  100  miles. 
This  was  in  the  autumn  of  1816,  when 
Abraham  was  about  7  1-2  years  of 
age;  and  the  year  in  which  Indiana 
was  admitted  into  the  Union  as  a 
State. 

Under  the  hardships  incident  to  a 
life  in  a  new  country,  the  mother  of 
Lincoln,  not  any  too  robust,  physical- 
ly, gave  way  with  the  weight  of  cares 
and  sickness,  and  after  two  years'  res- 
idence in  her  Indiana  home  she  passed 
to  her  new  home  not  made  with  hu- 
man hands.  Her  death  was  due  to 
that  baffling  disease  known  as  "milk 
sickness,"  and  thus  the  boy  and  his 
sister  were  left  without  the  tender 
ministrations  of  a  mother. 

The  body  was  put  in  a  rude  coffin, 
which  Thos.  Lincoln  made,  and  being 
placed  on  a  two-wheeled  ox  cart,  it 
was  hauled  to  its  last  resting  place 
under  the  trees  on  the  farm,  and  there 
the  little  boy,  sitting  on  his  mother's 
grave  found  relief  in  pouring  out  his 
tears  over  his  irreparable  loss.  No 
funeral  sermon  was  preached  to  bring 
solace  to  the  aching  hearts  of  those 
left  behind,  and  the  thought  of  having 
lain  his  mother  in  her  grave  without 
the  formality  of  a  religious  ceremony 
haunted  the  mind  of  the  young  boy,  so 
after  a  period  of  several  months  he 
wrote  a  letter  to  Parson  Elkin,  in- 
forming him  of  his  mother's  death 
and  begging  him  to  come  to  Indiana 
and  preach  her  funeral  sermon.  To 
the  everlasting  credit  of  the  itinerant  j 


preacher,  he  wrote  io  the  boy  that 
on  a  certain  Sunday  he  would  preach 
the  funeral  sermon,  which  he  did  af- 
ter the  settlers  for  miles  around  had 
gathered  together  for  the  occasion. 
It  would  be  hard  for  us  at  this  late 
day  to  visualize  the  squalor  and  pov- 
erty of  Thos.  Lincoln's  cabin  home 
after  it  ceased  to  have  the  gentle 
touch  of  a  woman's  hand  for  more 
than  a  year.  But  this  condition  was 
not  to  continue  indefinitely,  for  Thos. 
Lincoln  went  back  to  Kentucky  and 
proposed  marriage  to  a  Mrs.  Sally- 
Johnston,  a  widow  with  three  chil- 
dren. She  accepted  his  proposal  and 
soon  the  children  of  the  two  families 
were  under  the  same  roof  and  the 
new  mother  soon  filled  the  vacancy  in  | 
in  the  life  of  the  boy  that  was  left  at 
the  death  of  his  own  mother.  She 
did  everything  she  could  to  instill  in 
the  boy's  mind  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  truth  and  honesty  without 
which  no  life  can  be  counted  a  real 
success. 

Lincoln's  sister  was  married  when 
she  was  fourteen  years  of  age,  and 
a  year  later  she,  too,  died,  and  an- 
other grief  was  added  to  the  Sensitive 
heart  of  her  brother. 

Just  to  show  his  generous  nature, 
three  of  his  biographers  relate  the 
story  of  what  he  did  for  a  girl  who 
was  opposed  to  him  in  a  spelling- 
match.  Lincoln  was  said  to  be  the 
best  speller  in  school. 

One  day  when  a  match  was  on  he 
stood  opposed  to  a  girl  when  the 
teacher  gave  out  the  word  "defied." 
Several  of  the  pupils  had  missed  it 
and  it  came  to  the  girl's  turn.  She 
knew  if  she  missed  it  Abe  Lincoln 
would  spell  her  down.  Doubtfully 
ehe  began  with,  "d-e-f-"  and  then  hes- 
itated which  letter  to  choose  next,  an 
"i"  or  a  "y."  She  glanced  across  the 
room  at  Lincoln.  Very  carelessly, 
but  with  a  droll  significant  grin,  he 
placed     a     finger     or  eye.       She 

knew    what    he    met  She    chose 

the  correct  letter  r  t  her  place. 

Chivalry!       Could  .<i  a  finer  ex- 

ample than  that? 

One  biographei  .  -i.ments  thus: 
"We  may  with  unfl».fol.  mg  admiration 
and  regard  for  the  ^antle  sex,  have 
some  doubts  whether  the  girl  ever 
lived  who  would  have  done  that  thing 
for  a  boy!"  And  I  may  add  that  I 
doubt  whether  another  boy  ever  lived 
that  would  have  done  that  thing  for 
a  girl. 

In  1830,  just  after  Lincoln  became 
21  years  of  age,  the  family  decided 
to  leave  Indiana;  with  teams  of  oxen 
to  haul  their  household  goods  they  J 
started  in  a  northwestern  direction 
toward  the  central  part  of  Illinois, ; 
and  after  a  journey  of  about  200  miles 
they  settled  about  ten  miles  from  the 


city  of  Decatur.  After  working  in 
various  capacities  he  was  at  last  hired 
to  clerk  in  a  store  at  New  Salem.  It 
was  while  working  here  that  several 
incidents  occurred  that  illustrated 
some  of  the  young  man's  character- 
istics. 

On  one  occasion  he  sold  a  woman  a 
bill  of  goods  amounting  to  $2.06% 
cents.  The  woman  went  away  and  on 
adding  the  items  again  he  discovered 
that  he  had  charged  her  QXA  cents  too 
much.  It  was  night,  and  after  clos- 
ing the  store  he  started  on  foot  and 
walked  the  distance  of  between  2  and 
3  miles  and  paid  the  woman  her  6J/4 
cents  and  turned  homeward  satisfied. 
Another  incident  occurred  here  that 
showed  Lincoln  to  be  a  pacifist;  but, 
not  of  the  "peace  at  any  price"  sort. 
While  waiting  upon  a  couple  of  la- 
dy customers,  a  neighborhood  bully 
came  into  the  store,  at  the  same  time 
using  profane  and  indecent  language. 
Lincoln  leaned  over  the  counter  and 
good-naturedly  asked  him  to  desist; 
whereupon  the  bully  became  abusive 
and  said  that  the  opportunity  had 
now  come  for  which  he  had  long  been 
looking,  in  which  he  could  show  that 
no  man  could  dictate  to  him  what  he 
should  say  and  where  he  should  say 
it;  that  he  was  a  free  American  citi- 
zen and  if  any  one  doubted  it  he  was 
prepared  to  demonstrate  the  fact. 
Lincoln  replied  that  if  he  would  wait 
until  the  ladies  departed  he  would  lis- 
ten to  him. 

After  the  ladies  were  gone,  the  bul 
ly  became  more  furious  and  abusive 
than  ever.  Lincoln  finally  said,  in 
his  calm,  droll  way,  "Well,  if  you 
must  be  whipped  I  g-uess  I  may  just 
as  well  do  it  as  anyone  else."  The 
two  went  out  in  front  of  the  store  and 
Lincoln  soon  had  his  antagonist  on  the 
flat  of  his  back  and  pulling  up  a 
bunch  of  smart  weed  he  rubbed  it, 
none  too  gently,  into  the  eyes  and 
mouth  of  the  bully  and  soon  had  him 
begging  for  mercy.  Helping  him  up, 
he  took  him  into  the  store,  washed  his 
battered  face,  applied  some  healing 
ointment  and  let  him  depart,  a  wiser 
if  not  a  better  man. 

The  position  of  clerk  was  not  suited 
to  his  capabilities  and  he  decided  to 
become  a  lawyer,  which  was  a  much 
easier  thing  to  attain  than  nowadays. 
As  was  the  custom  in  those  days,  at- 
torneys had  to  travel  from  county  to 
county  on  horseback. 

As  he  was  on  his  way  to  court  ono 
day  he  saw  a  pig  that  was  not  able 
to  extricate  itself  from  a  slough  into 
which  it  had  gotten.  Lincoln  had  on 
a  new  suit  of  clothes.  He  looked  at 
the  pig  and  then  at  his  new  suit.  He 
knew  he  could  not  get  the  pig  out 
without  soiling  his  clothes  and  then 
he  reasoned  that  he  might  be  late  at 
court;  so  he  left  the  pig  to  its  fate 
and  rode  on;  but  he  could  not  get  the 
vision  of  the  pig  out  of  his  mind,  and 
after  riding  about  two  miles  his  hu- 
manity   asserted   itself     and  turning 


around  he  rode  back  to  where  he  had 
seen  the  pig,  built  a  passage  out  of 
old  rails  down  to  within  reach  of  the 
partly  submerged  pig  and  with  his 
long,  strong  arms  he  pulled  it  out,  al- 
though his  clothes  suffered  as  a  con- 
sequence. In  relating  this  incident 
to  a  friend  he  said  that  he  did  it  to 
"get  a  pain  out  of  his  mind." 

His  was  a  sensitive  nature.      Ever 
listening  to  that  still  small  voice,  he 
could  not  bear  to  be  the  cause  of  pain 
or  suffering,  either  to  man  or  beast. 
He  could  not  harbor  resentment  or  ill 
will.      This  was  evidenced  in  his  ap- 
pointment of  Wm.  H.  Seward  as  his 
Secretary  of  State  when  Seward  had 
been   his   strongest   opponent   in   the 
first  convention  in  which  Lincoln  re- 
ceived the  nomination  for  President 
of  the  U.   S.       Seward  held  him  in 
greatest  contempt,  looking  upon  him 
as  his  inferior  in  intellect  and  states- 
manship.     Notwithstanding  the  plots 
and  counterplots  on  the  part  of  Chase, 
Stanton  and  Wade,  Lincoln  never  lost 
his  composure  and  never  showed  a  re- 
sentful   spirit    by    dismissing    them 
from  his  cabinet  as  many  a  President 
would  have   done   under   similar   cir- 
cumstances.      If  there  is   one  thing 
that    stands  out    more     prominently 
than  any  other  in  Mr.  Lincoln's  polit- 
ical life,  it  is  his  regard  for  the  Con-  j 
stitution  and  the  laws.       I  am  sure, : 
were  he  living  today,  he  would  lend  J 
no  encouragement  to  the  wave  of  hys- 
teria and  the  onslaughts  that  are  be- 
ing made  by  Jim  Reeds,  the  Clarence 
Darrows,    and   the   Wadsworths,  and 
the  Edwards,  and  the  Ritchies  and  the 
Nicholas    Murray   Butlers,   upon    the 
Constitution    of    the    United    States. 
Laws  are  made  to  be  respected  and 
obeyed  and  are  not  to  be  made  a  foot 
ball    to    be    kicked    about  by   those 
whose  predilections  and  passions  may 
I  be  interfered  with. 
j      When  those  in  high  authority  wave 
I  the  black  flag  of  anarchy  in  the  face 
of  those  who  believe  in  a  Christian 
civilization;  when  they  sneer  at  our 
Constitution,  it  is  time  to  take  stock 
of  ourselves   and   see  where  we   are  j 
drifting. 

Whenever  a  nation's  belly  takes 
precedence  over  its  brains,  hearts  and 
conscience,  that  nation  is  steering 
toward  the  rocks  and  sooner  or  later 
is  going  to  meet  ith  destruction. 
Greece  and  Rome  did  not  die  in  a 
day.  They  perished,  not  from  an 
enemy  outside  their  borders;  but  by 
a  decay  that  started  at  the  top,  and 
then  they  lost  their  vision  of  the  high- 
er things  of  life,  the  canker  of  sin 
began  to  eat  at  her  very  vitals;  retro- 
gression and  decay  set  in,  and  those 
countrier  have  never  yet  recovered 
from  the  inevitable  results  of  their 
sins  and  enjoyed  the  prestige  that  was 
once  theirs. 

God's  laws  are  immutable;  and  the 

I  truism  that  ''whatsoever  a  man  sow- 
eth,  that  shall  he  also  reap,"  applies 
to  nations  just  the  same  as  it  does 


to  individuals,  and  the  pronouncement 
in  Holy  Writ  that  "the  soul  that  sin- 
neth,  it  shall  die,"  is  as  certainly 
meant  for  nations. 

We  are  told  again  that  "righteous 
ness  exalteth  a  nation  and  sin  is   a 
reproach  to  any  people." 

It  has  been  said  that  the  deepest 
and  most  fundamental  thing  about  a 
man;  the  only  really  vital  thing,  is 
his  religion.  Of  that  fact  I  know  of 
no  more  conspicious  example  than 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

We  are  prone  to  think  of  his  spe- 
cial significance  in  the  world  of  pol- 
itics; but  Lincoln's  political  convic- 
tions were  clearly  determined  by  his 
thoughts  concerning  God  and  man. 
Lincoln  was  pre-eminently  Christian 
in  spirit  and  purpose,  and  his  deepest 
message  for  America  today  is  not 
found  in  his  political  precepts  and 
maxims;  but  in  his  voice  and  example 
as  a  prophet  of  religion.  He  had  a 
deep  conviction  of  an  overruling  Prov- 
idence in  the  affairs  of  man;  and  in 
that  sublime  faith  he  walked  and 
!:  worked,  never  doubting  when  the  af- 
fairs of  State  were  weighing  heavily 
upon  his  shoulders. 

Whether  you  agree  with  me  or  not, 
I  say  to  you,  and  I  say  it  with  all  rev- 
|  erence,  that  I  believe  Abraham  Lin- 
coln was  as  truly  an  oracle  of  God  as 
were  the  Hebrew  prophets  or  the  low- 
ly fisherman   who   responded   to   the 
command  of  the  Master  hen  He  said, 
"Follow  me."       On  no  other  grounds 
am  I  able  to  account  for  this  remark- 
able man,  if  he  were  not  destined  by 
that   Divine  Power  that  holdeth  the  i 
stars  in  their  course,  to  be  a  voice  of  | 
wisdom  to  all  generations  and  to  all  j 
peoples. 

In  those  days  of  internecine  war 
and  fratricidal  strife,  when  the  ties  j 
of  long  continued  friendships  were  be- 
ing severed,  when  brother  turned 
against  brother  and  father  against 
son,  when  the  passions  of  hate  was 
reaching  its  climax,  Lincoln  sat  un- 
perturbed amidst  it  all,  and  with  his 
sweet,  gentle  spirit  he  radiated  such 
a  gentleness  and  love  that  we,  at  this 
period  of  time,  can  not  but  proclaim, 
"Surely  this  must  be  a  man  after 
God's  own  heart." 

His  religion  was  beautifully  ex- 
pressed in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to 
his  friend,  Joshua  F.  Speed.  "Speed," 
said  he,  "die  when  I  may,  I  want  it 
said  of  me  by  those  ho  know  me  best, 
that  I  always  plucked  a  thistle  and 
planted  a  flower  when  I  thought  a 
flower  would  grow." 

Where    in    all    the    annals  of  the 
world's  history  will  you  find  a  finer 
(spirit  of  magnanimity  than  that  ex- | 
]  pressed  in  the  closing  words  of  his 
I  address     at    his     second     inaugural. 
"With  malice  toward  none,  with  char- 
ity for  all,  with  firmness  in  the  right, 
as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  right,  let 
us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are 
in    to  bind  up  the  nation's  wounds, 
1  to'  care  for  him  who  shall  have  borne 
'  the  battle  and  for  his  widow  and  or? 


phans,  to  do  all  which  may  achieve 
and  cherish  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
among  ourselves  and  with  all  na? 
tions." 

In  the  period  of  a  little  more  than 
3  score  years  since  his  death,  more 
than  150  biographies  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  have  been  written  and  the  end 
is  not  yet. 

What  was  there  about  Lincoln  that 
makes  him  pre-eminently  the  most  be- 
loved of  all  our  Presidents?  Was 
it  because  he  was  what  we  call  a  self- 
made  man?  The  same  can  be  said 
of  others  of  our  Presidents.  Was  it 
because  he  was  the  victim  of  an  as- 
sassin's bullet,  Two  other  Presidents 
have  been  feloniously  murdered  since 
him.  Was  it  the  comeliness  of  his 
face  or  his  physical  proportions  that 
appeals  to  us?  He  was  an  ungainly 
and  disproportionate,  physically,  as 
any  man  that  could  be  found  in  the 
whole  country;  and  in  a  beauty  con- 
test he  doubtless  would  have  been  the 
first  one  eliminated. 

Let  me  again  ask  why,  as  year  fol- 
lows year  and  decade  succeeds  dec- 
ade, Abraham  Lincoln  occupies  a 
niche  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  be- 
yond that,  perhaps,  of  any  other  man 
living  or  dead  ? 

There  must  be  a  reason.  Let  up 
go  back  to  his  childhood,  and  the  firs* 
commandment,  with  promise,  "Honor 
thy  father  and  thy  mother";  he 
obeyed  with  unflinching  fidelity.  His 
stepmother  gave  testimony  that  Abe 
never  gave  her  a  cross  word  or  caused 
her  a  heartache. 

His  chivalry  toward  a  girl   school 


kmate;  his  magnanimity,  as  expressed  | 
in  his  letter  to  his  sweetheart,  in 
which  he  showed  his  unselfishness,  in 
expressing  a  wish  for  the  happiness 
of  her  whom  he  wished  to  make  his 
wife;  his  kindliness  of  heart  toward 
the  brute  creation;  these  and  many 
other  things  that  might  be  told  may 
appear  as  trivialities  in  the  life  of 
a  great  man,  but  they  are  but  indices 
to  the  character  of  the  man  by  which 
we  are  enabled  to  open  the  book  of 
his  inner  life  and  read  on  the  tablets 
of  his  heart  those  guiding  principles 
of  truth,  mercy  and  love  that  directed 
him  in  all  the  greater  activities  of  his 
after  life. 

To  the  girls  and  boys,  let  me  say  a 
final  word.  Get  one  of  the  many  bi- 
ographies of  Lincoln;  read  it,  study 
it;  drink  from  the  fountains  of  his 
pure  life;  and  as  you  read,  listen  to 
that  voice  within  you;  determine 
within  your  own  hearts  never  to  do 
an  unworthy  deed,  and  when  you  have 
reached  the  age  when  you  shall  take 
part  in  the  larger  activities  and  du- 
ties of  life  you  will  have  a  foundation 
laid  that  will  stand  the  tests  of  time. 

And  when  the  hectic  days  shall 
come,  as  come  they  will,  you  will  have 
your  feet  planted  on  the  rock  that  can 
not  be  moved  and  with  your  heads 
above  the  clouds  that  would  obscure 
your  vision  of  that  high  destiny  to 
which  you  may  all  aspire,  may  you 
look  down  the  vista  of  time  and  vis- 
ualize in  your  minds  eye  the  spirit 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  with  outstretch- 
ed hands,  hovering  over  you  like  a 
(sweet  benediction,  inspiring  you  to 
higher  and  holier  living. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  2,  1955 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  heretofore  granted  me,  I 
have  the  privilege  and  honor  of  making 
these  few  remarks  about  Abraham 
Lincoln — he  it  is  who  has  been  my  idol 
and  example  in  American  political  life 
ever  since  I  was  a  young  elementary 
schoolboy  and  my  schoolteacher  in  the 
fifth  grade  frequently  cracked  my 
knuckles  with  a  heavy  wooden  ruler  be- 
cause she  would  frequently  catch  me 
making  a  drawing  of  Abe  Lincoln's 
birthplace  cabin  when  I  should,  in  her 
judgment,  have  been  studying  my  les- 
sons. 

This  coming  Saturday,  February  12, 
1955,  is  again  the  birthday  of  this  former 
Member  of  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives— he  having  been  born  February  12. 
1809. 

In  making  these  few  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  this  occasion,  I  am  again  do- 
ing what  I  have  had  the  privilege  of  do- 
ing each  of  my  8  previous  years  as  a 
Member  of  this  great  legislative  body. 
On  this  present  occasion  I  am  doing 
something  which  I  have  not  done  on  any 
other  occasion;  to  wit,  I  will  quote  from 
comments  about  Abraham  Lincoln  as  set 
forth  in  one  of  the  very  valuable  books 
in  my  Lincoln  library — Reminiscences 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  by  Distinguished 
Men  of  His  Time — collected  and  edited 
by  Allen  Thorndike  Rice,  editor  of  the 
North  American  Review. 

These  incidents  which  I  set  forth  will 
prove  of  different  and  unique  interest 
and  inspiration  to  all  of  us,  I  hope,  be- 
cause they  were  published  fairly  soon 
after  the  untimely  assassination  of  Mr. 
Lincoln  and  were  by  distinguished  men 
who  knew  him  personally. 

Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Butler,  ex-Governor 
of  Massachusetts: 

I  first  saw  Lincoln  in  1840,  making  a 
speech  in  that  memorable  campaign  in  the 
city  hall  at  Lowell;  and  not  again  till  I  was 
more  than  21  years  older,  when  I  called  on 
him  at  the  White  House  to  make  acknowl- 
edgments for  my  appointment  as  major  gen- 
eral. When  he  handed  me  the  commission, 
with  some  kindly  words  of  compliment,  I 
replied,  "I  do  not  know  whether  I  ought  to 
accept  this.  I  received  my  orders  to  pre- 
pare my  brigade  to  march  to  Washington 
while  trying  a  cause  to  a  jury.  I  stated  the 
fact  to  the  court  and  asked  that  the  case 
might  be  continued,  which  was  at  once  con- 
sented to,  and  I  left  to  come  here  the  sec- 
ond morning  after,  my  business  in  utter 
confusion."  He  said:  "I  guess  we  both  wish 
we  were  back  trying  cases,"  with  a  quizzical 


look  upon  his  countenance.  I  said:  "Be- 
sides, Mr.  President,  you  may  not  be  aware 
that  I  was  the  Breckinridge  candidate  for 
governor  in  my  State  in  the  last  campaign, 
and  did  all  I  could  to  prevent  your  elec- 
tion." "All  the  better,"  he  said,  "I  hope 
your  example  will  bring  many  of  the  same 
sort  with  you."  "But,  I  answered,  I  do  not 
know  that  I  can  support  the  measures  of 
your  administration,  Mr.  President."  "I  do 
not  care  whether  you  do  or  not,"  was  his 
reply,  "if  you  will  fight  for  the  country."  "I 
will  take  the  commission  and  loyally  serve 
while  I  may,  and  bring  it  back  to  you  when 
I  can  go  with  you  no  further."  "That  is 
frank;  but  tell  me  wherein  you  think  my  ad- 
ministration wrong  before  you  resign,"  he 
said.     "Report  to  General  Scott." 


Hon.  Schulyer  Colfax,  ex-Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States: 

Finally,  there  was  a  very  flagrant  case  of 
a  soldier  who,  in  the  crisis  of  a  battle,  de- 
moralized his  regiment  by  his  cowardice, 
throwing  down  his  gun  and  hiding  behind 
the  friendly  stump.  When  tried  for  his 
cowardice  there  was  no  defense.  The  court- 
martial,  in  examining  his  antecedents,  found 
that  he  had  neither  father  or  mother  living 
nor  wife  nor  child;  that  he  was  unfit  to 
wear  the  loyal  uniform,  and  that  he  was  a 
thief  who  stole  continually  from  his  com- 
rades. "Here,"  said  Judge  Holt,  "is  a  case 
which  comes  exactly  within  your  require- 
ments. He  does  not  deny  his  guilt;  he  will 
better  serve  the  country  dead  than  living, 
as  he  has  no  relations  to  mourn  him,  and 
he  is  not  fit  to  be  in  the  ranks  of  patriots, 
at  any  rate."  Mr.  Lincoln's  refuge  of  ex- 
cuse was  all  swept  away.  Judge  Holt  ex- 
pected, of  course,  that  he  would  write  "ap- 
proved" on  the  paper;  but  the  President, 
running  his  long  fingers  through  his  hair, 
as  he  so  often  used  to  do  when  in  anxious 
thought,  replied,  "Well,  after  all,  Judge,  I 
think  I  must  put  this  with  my  leg  cases." 

"Leg  cases,"  said  Judge  Holt  with  a  frown 
at  this  supposed  levity  of  the  President  in  a 
case  of  life  and  death.  "What  do  you  mean 
by  leg  cases,  sir?" 

"Why,  why,"  replied  Mr.  Lincoln,  "do  yo\i 
see  those  papers  crowded  into  those  pigeon- 
holes? They  are  the  cases  that  you  call  by 
that  long  title,  'Cowardice  in  the  face  of  the 
enemy,'  but  I  call  them,  for  short,  my  'leg 
cases.'  But  I  put  it  to  you,  and  I  leave  it  for 
you  to  decide  for  yourself,  if  Almighty  God 
gives  a  man  a  cowardly  pair  of  legs,  how  can 
he  help  their  running  away  with  him?" 

Hon.  George  S.  Bautwell,  ex-Secretary 
of  the  Treasury: 

Mr.  Bancroft  gave  voice  to  the  consider- 
ate judgment  of  mankind  when,  in  conver- 
sation, he  said,  "Beyond  question,  General 
Washington,  intellectually,  is  the  first  of 
Americans."  If  this  statement  be  open  to 
question,  the  question  springs  from  the  limi- 
tation, for  beyond  doubt  Washington  is  the 
first  of  Americans.  His  preeminence,  his 
greatness,  appear  in  the  fact  that  his  facul- 
ties and  powers  were  so  fully  developed,  so 
evenly  adjusted  and  nicely  balanced,  that  in 
all  the  various  and  difficult  duties  of  military 
and  civil  life  he  never  for  an  instant  failed  to 
meet  the  demand  which  his  position  and  the 
attendant  circumstances  made  upon  him. 
This  was  the  opinion  of  his  contemporaries. 
His  preeminence  was  felt  and  recognized  by 
the  leaders  of  the  savage  tribes  of  America, 
by  the  most  sagacious  statesmen  and  wisest 
observers  in  foreign  lands,  and  by  all  of  his 
countrymen  who  were  able  to  escape  the  in- 
fluence of  passion  and  to  consider  passing 
events  in  the  light  of  pure  reason. 

It  is  the  glory  of  Washington  that  he  was 
the  first  great  military  chief  who  did  not 
exhibit  the  military  spirit;  and  in  this  he 
has  given  to  his  country  an  example  and  a 
rule  of  the  highest  value.  The  problem  of 
republics    is    to   develop    military   capacity 


without  fostering  the  military  spirit.  This 
Washington  did  in  himself,  and  this  also  his 
country  has  done.  The  zeal  of  the  young 
men  of  the  Republic  to  enter  the  military 
service  for  the  defense  of  the  Union,  and  the 
satisfaction  with  which  they  accepted  peace 
and  returned  to  the  employments  of  peace, 
all  in  obedience  to  the  example  of  Washing- 
ton, are  his  highest  praise. 

With  this  estimate,  not  an  unusual  nor 
an  exaggerated  estimate,  I  venture  to  claim 
for  Abraham  Lincoln  the  place  next  to 
Washington,  whether  we  have  regard  to  pri- 
vate character,  to  intellectual  qualities,  to 
public  services,  or  to  the  weight  of  obliga- 
tion laid  upon  the  country  and  upon  man- 
kind. Between  Washington  and  Lincoln 
there  were  two  full  generations  of  men;  but, 
of  them  all,  I  see  not  one  who  can  be  com- 
pared with  either. 

Submitting  this  opinion,  in  advance  of  all 
evidence,  I  proceed  to  deal  with  those  qual- 
ities, opportunities,  characteristics,  and 
services  on  which  Lincoln's  claim  rests  for 
the  broad  and  most  enduring  fame  of  which 
I  have  spoken.  We  are  attracted  naturally 
by  the  career  of  a  man  who  has  passed  from 
the  humblest  condition  in  early  life  to  sta- 
tions of  honor  nad  fame  in  maturer  years. 
With  Lincoln  this  space  was  the  broadest 
possible  in  civilized  life.  His  childhood  was 
spent  in  a  cabin  upon  a  mud  floor,  and  his 
youth  and  early  manhood  were  checkered 
with  more  than  the  usual  share  of  vicissi- 
tudes and  disappointments.  The  chief 
blessing  of  his  early  life  was  his  step-mother, 
Sally  Bush,  who,  by  her  affectionate  treat- 
ment and  wise  conduct,  did  much  to  elevate 
the  character  of  the  class  of  women  to  which 
she  belonged.  His  opportunities  for  train- 
ing in  the  schools  were  few,  and  his  hours 
of  study  were  limited.  The  books  that  he 
could  obtain  were  read  and  re-read,  and  a 
grammar  and  geometry  were  his  constant 
companions  for  a  time;  but  his  means  of 
education  bore  no  logical  relation  to  the 
position  he  finally  reached  as  a  thinker, 
writer,  and  speaker. 

Of  all  the  self-made  men  of  America, 
Lincoln  owed  least  to  books,  schools,  and 
society.  Washington  owed  much  to  these, 
and  all  his  self-assertion,  which  was  con- 
siderable, in  society,  in  the  Army,  and  in 
civil  affairs,  was  the  assertion  of  a  trained 
man.  Lincoln  asserted  nothing  but  his 
capacity,  when  it  was  his  duty  to  decide  what 
was  wise  and  what  was  right.  He  claimed 
nothing  for  himself,  in  his  personal  char- 
acter, in  the  nature  of  deference  to  others, 
and  too  little,  perhaps,  for  the  great  office 
he  held.  The  schools  create  nothing;  they 
only  bring  out  what  is;  but  as  long  as  the 
mass  of  mankind  think  otherwise,  an  un- 
trained person  like  Lincoln  has  an  immense 
advantage  over  the  scholar  in  the  contest 
for  immortality.  In  this  particular,  how- 
ever, the  instincts  of  men  have  a  large  share 
of  wisdom  in  them.  When  we  speak  of 
human  greatness  we  mean  natural,  innate 
faculty  and  power.  We  distinguish  the  gift 
of  God  from  the  culture  of  the  schools.  The 
unlearned  give  the  schools  too  much  credit 
in  the  work  of  developing  power  and  form- 
ing character;  the  learned,  perhaps,  give 
them  too  little.  But  whether  judged  by  the 
learned  or  the  unlearned,  Lincoln  is  the  most 
commanding  figure  in  the  ranks  of  self-made 
men  which  America  has  yet  produced. 

Mr.  Lincoln  possessed  the  almost  divine 
faculty  of  interpreting  the  will  of  the  peo- 
ple without  any  expression  by  them.  We 
often  hear  of  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere 
of  Washington  upon  the  public  men  resid- 
ing there.  It  never  affected  him.  He  was 
of  all  men  most  independent  of  locality  and 
social  influences.  He  was  wholly  self-con- 
tained in  all  that  concerned  his  opinions 
upon  public  questions  and  in  all  his  judg- 
ments of  the  popular  will.  Conditions  being 
given,  he  could  anticipate  the  popular  will 
and  conduct.    When  the  proceedings  of  the 
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More  About  Abraham  Lincoln,  Including 
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Examiner  and  Los  Angeles  Times;  and 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  CLYDE  DOYLE 

OF    CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  February  14,  1957 

Mr.  DOYLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  reason 
of  the  unanimous  consent  heretofore 
granted  me  so  to  do,  I  am  pleased  to 
make  the  following  brief  remarks  about 
Abraham  Lincoln.  I  think  that,  each  of 
the  five  previous  occasions  of  the  birth- 
day of  this  great  American  that  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  this  great  legislative 
body,  it  has  been  my  privilege  and  honor 
to  also  make'brief  remarks  and  comments 
about  him  as  they  occurred  to  me  from 
year  to  year  in  token  of  his  birthday. 

If  I  had  the  opportunity  or  ability  to  do 
so,  I  know  I  could  enthuse  and  interest 
many  Members  of  this  House  to  also  fol- 
low the  trail  of  the  Lincoln  family 
through  the  States  of  Virginia,  Ken- 
tucky, Illinois,  and  Indiana  as  my  wife, 
Lydia,  and  I  did  by  auto  for  more  than 
2  weeks  immediately  after  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  84th  Congress  last  summer. 
Instead  of  journeying  straight  home  to 
Los  Angeles  County,  Calif.,  wife  and  I 
followed  the  Lincoln  Trail  through  those 
four  States,  which  encompass  so  much 
enlightening  inspirational  history  about 
Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  cherished  mem- 
ory we  revere.  We  took  our  time  in  our 
travels.  We  sought  to  travel  in  the  ac- 
tual footsteps  and  wagon  tracks  of  the 
Lincoln  family  so  far  as  possible.  We 
went  to  every  cabin  site  and  homestead 
which  could  be  identified  to  us.  And 
history  records  that  they  went  to  the 
bank  of  a  river,  for  he  built  his  raft  on  the 
banks  of  a  river ;  we  went  to  that  spot  as 
nearly  as  we  could  have  it  identified  for 
us. 

We  took  time  to  inquire  and  to  read 
our  maps  and  recorded  writings  by  rec- 
ognized authorities  of  the  Lincoln  fam- 
ily's trail  to  the  West.  We  had  been  to 
some  of  these  places  before;  but  not  to  all 
of  them  on  the  same  trip.  Of  course,  as 
before,  we  ended  our  travel  on  this  happy, 
inspirational  occasion  in  and  about 
Springfield,  and  including  New  Salem, 
111. 

Knowing  that  many  of  you  who  read 
this  have  also  had  a  similar  experience, 
I  wish  to  urge  that  each  and  every  one 
of  you  share  your  time  and  experiences 
in  the  not-too-distant  future  by  taking 
a  similar  trip  which  I  herein  relate. 

It  will  do  you  as  a  Congressman  good; 
it  will  do  your  family  good;  it  will  espe- 
cially do  the  young  people  in  your  family 
who  are  in  elementary  or  high  school  or 
college  grades  good.  At  least  this  is 
what  has  resulted  in  the  Clyde  Doyle 
family  on  account  of  the  fact  that  ever 
since  I  was .  in  early  grammar  school 
grades,  Abraham  Lincoln's  life  and  serv- 
ice to  mankind  has  been  my  ideal  of 
American  political  leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  I  always  feel  en- 
tirely inadequate,  I  wish  to  offer  for  the 
information  and  inspiration  of  all  my 
colleagues  two  editorials,  to  wit,  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Examiner,  February  12, 1957, 
as  follows : 


Our  Union's  Savior 

In  a  rude  log  hut  near  Hodgensville,  Ky., 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  born  148  years  ago 
today. 

How  this  child  of  the  backwoods  whose 
early  years  were  spent  in  hard  physical  labor, 
whose  genius  was  shaped  in  primitive  sur- 
roundings, rose  to  a  stature  not  reached  by 
any  statesman  before  him  or  since,  is  now 
a  shining  chapter  of  human  history. 

That  this  should  be  is  entirely  natural  and 
Inescapable. 

Not  alone  because  Lincoln  was  a  shrewd 
and  skillful  leader  of  men  and  successfully 
fought  a  great  civil  war,  nor  because  he  was 
a  masterful  debater  and  wrote  immortal 
prose. 

He  was,  and  did,  all  these  things  and  a 
good  many  more.  But  there  have  been  other 
statesmen  who  approached  him  in  these  par- 
ticulars. 

The  deep  source  of  his  greatness  was  some- 
thing else — the  unexampled  moral  force  that 
guided  and  impelled  him. 

Thus  he  could  grasp  firmly  a  cardinal  prin- 
ciple that  escaped  most  men  of  his  time: 
That  no  society  can  endure  without  unity, 
and  that  no  unity  is  possible  without  free- 
dom. 

When  Lincoln  became  the  16th  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Republic  stood  in 
mortal  danger  because  some  of  its  members 
rejected  the  basic  condition  for  unity. 

The  immense  tragedy  of  the  War  Between 
the  States  followed. 

In  the  early  years  of  that  conflict,  Lin- 
coln explicitly  stated  his  aim: 

"My  paramount  object  in  this  struggle  Is 
to  save  the  Union,  and  is  not  either  to  save 
or  destroy  slavery.    If  I  could  save  the  Union 

without  freeing  any  slave,  I  would  do  it;  and 
if  I  could  do  it  by  freeing  all  the  slaves,  I 
would  do  it;  and  if  I  could  save  it  by  freeing 
some  and  leaving  others  alone,  I  would  do 
that." 

The  Union  was  everything.  But  there  was 
a  condition  to  its  accomplishment.  Lincoln 
stated  it  thus : 

"As  I  would  not  be  a  slave,  so  I  would  not 
be  a  master.  This  expresses  my  idea  of  de- 
mocracy. Whatever  differs  from  this,  to  the 
extent  of .  the  difference,  is  no  democracy." 

He  saved  the  Union,  thus,  by  guaranteeing 
the  first  requirement  of  its  existence,  demo- 
cratic freedom. 

And  now,  these  things  established  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  the  American  people, 
we  see  the  fruit  of  Lincoln's  labor: 

A  nation  in  all  fact  "conceived  in  liberty 
and  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  equal,"  giving  the  world  its  finest 
example  of  creative  unity,  moral  strength, 
and  material  progress. 

Abraham  Lincoln's  writings  and  sayings 
combine  in  high  degree  the  qualities  of  deep 
thought  and  poetic  insight,  homespun  hu- 
mor, and  acid  criticism. 

Americans  know  well,  and  revere,  the  Get- 
tysburg address,  the  second  inaugural  speech, 
and  some  excerpts  from  the  Douglas  debates. 
Now  part  of  a  splendid  literary  heritage,  they 
are  worthy  to  stand  beside  many  master- 
pieces of  English,  and  are  far  superior  to  state 
utterances  in  any  language. 

We  give  here  a  small  sampling  of  Lincoln's 
less  well  known  expressions,  showing  his  wise 
and  crusty  appraisal  of  human  values  and 
situations . — Editor  . 

"I  don't  know  who  my  grandfather  was; 
I  am  much  more  concerned  to  know  what  his 
grandson  will  be. 

"When  you  have  got  an  elephant  by  the  leg 
and  he  is  trying  to  run  away,  it's  best  to  let 
him  run."  (Probably  Lincoln's  last  aphor- 
ism, spoken  to  Charles  A.  Dana.  He  was  shot 
a  few-hours  later.) 

"Killing  the  dog  does  not  cure  the  bite. 

"Equality  in  society  beats  inequality, 
whether  the  latter  be  of  the  British -aristo- 
cratic sort,  or  of  the  domestic-slavery  sort. 

"I  shall  try  to  correct  errors  when  shown 
to  be  errors,  and  I  shall  adopt  new  views  so 
fast  as  they  shall  appear  to  be  new  views. 

"Explanations  explanatory  of  things  ex- 
plained." (Referring  to  an  argument  by 
Stephen  A.  Douglas.) 

"As  President,  I  have  no  eyes  but  consti- 
tutional eyes;  I  cannot  see  you."  (To  Con- 
federate commissioners,  seeking  negotiation.) 

"Character  is  like  a  tree  and  reputation 
like  its  shadow.  The  shadow  is  what  we 
think  of  it;  the  tree  is  the  real  thin?. 


"Many  free  countries  have  lost  their  lib- 
erty, and  ours  may  lose  hers;  but  if  she  shall, 
be  it  my  proudest  plume,  not  that  I  was  the 
last  to  desert  but  that  I  never  deserted  her. 

"I  claim  not  to  have  controlled  events, 
but  confess  plainly  that  events  have  con- 
trolled me. 

"No  man  is  good  enough  to  govern  another 
man  without  that  other's  consent. 

"He  reminds  me  of  a  man  who  murdered 
both  his  parents,  and  then  when  sentence 
was  about  to  be  pronounced,  pleaded  for 
mercy  on  the  grounds  that  he  was  an  orphan. 

"I  hold  that  if  the  Almighty  had  ever 
made  a  set  of  men  that  should  do  all  the 
eating  and  none  of  the  work.  He  would 
have  made  them  with  mouths  only  and  no 
hands. 

"I  have  now  come  to  the  conclusion  never 
again  to  think  of  marrying,  and  for  this 
reason:  I  can  never  be  satisfied  with  any- 
one who  would  be  blockhead  enough  to  have 
me."  (Letter  to  Mrs.  Browning  after  having 
been  jilted.) 

"The  plainest  print  cannot  be  read  through 
a  gold  eagle."  (Referring  to  the  now  extinct 
$20  gold  piece.) 

"I  happen  temporarily  to  occupy  this 
White  House.  I  am  a  living  witness  that 
any  one  of  your  children  may  look  to  come 
here  some  day  as  my  father's  child  has." 
(To  visiting  Ohio  soldiers,  1864.) 

"The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  inade- 
quate to  the  stormy  present. 

"Few  can  be  induced  to  labor  exclusively 
for  posterity.  Posterity  has  done  nothing 
for  us. 

"Men  are  not  flattered  by  being  shown 
that  there  has  been  a  difference  of  pur- 
pose between  the  Almighty  and  them. 

"Better  to  remain  silent  and  be  thought  a 
fool  than  to  speak  out  loud  and  remove  all 
doubt. 

"Whenever  I  hear  anyone  arguing  for 
slavery,  I  feel  a  strong  impulse  to  see  it 
tried  on  him  personally. 

"I  have  heard  of  your  recently  saying 
that  both  the  Army  and  the  country  needed 
a  dictator.  *  »  *  Only  those  generals  who 
gain  successes  can  set  up  dictators.  What 
I  ask  of  you  now  is  military  success,  and  I 
will  risk  the  dictatorship."  (To  Gen.  Joseph 
Hooker,  appointing  him  to  command  the 
Army  of  the  Potomac.) 

"He  can  compress  the  most  words  into 
the  smallest  ideas  of  any  man  I  ever  met." 
(Of  a  fellow  lawyer.) 

"The  lady  bearer  of  this  says  she  has  two 
sons  who  want  to  work.  Set  them  at  it  if 
possible.  Wanting  to  work  is  so  rare  a  merit 
that  it  should  be  encouraged." 

From  the  Los  Angeles  Times  for  Feb- 
ruary 12,  1957: 

Lincoln  Just  Before  the  War 

A  little  less  than  100  years  ago  the  new 
Republican  Party  of  Illinois  was  grooming 
Abraham  Lincoln  as  its  candidate  for  the 
United  States  Senate.  After  he  was  nomi- 
nated, Senator  Douglas,  his  Democratic 
opponent,  said: 

"I  shall  have  my  hands  full.  He  is  the 
strong  man  of  his  party — full  of  wit,  facts, 
dates — and  the  best  stump  speaker,  with  his 
droll  ways  and  his  dry  jokes,  in  the  West." 

SENATE  CAMPAIGN 

Douglas  beat  Lincoln  for  the  Senatorship 
in  1858,  but  he  did  not  underestimate  his 
opponent.  He  beat  him  largely  because  the 
Republican  Party  had  not  had  time  enough 
to  grow  and  to  reflect  its  power  in  the  Illi- 
nois Legislature;  it  was  only  4  years  old  in 
1858.  Even  in  1860  it  was  a  minority  party; 
the  majority  Democratic  Party  had  split  and 
nominated  two  presidential  candidates — one 
of  them  Douglas. 

What  we  are  leading  to  is  the  thought 
that  there  is  much  to  learn  about  Lincoln 
in  his  early  Republican  pre -Presidential 
years.  It  is  natural  to  think  first  of  the 
words  and  deeds  of  the  man  when  he  was 
(President,  in  the  last  4  years  of  his  life,  and 
the  result  is  a  common  impression  that 
Lincoln  was  formed  in  the  white-hot  forge 
of  the  Civil  War.  But  this  is  not  the  case. 
Terrible  events  often  make  mediocre  men 
seem  more  decisive  than  they  are — a  mouse 
walking  across  an  electric  key  can  set  off  a 
blast  which  will  bring  down  a  mountain. 
Another  man  in  Lincoln's  place  might  have 
brought  the  Civil  War  to  the  same  conclu- 
sion, and  perhaps  in  a  shorter  time.  Many 
Americans  thought  so  at  the  time — 45  per- 


..r, 


cent  of  those  who  voted  in  the  dismal  elec- 
tion of  1864. 

The  point  is  that  Lincoln's  great  ideas  had 
ripened  before  the  Presidency  and  the  war. 
With  the  smoky  light  of  the  great  conflict 
behind  him,  the  great  man  could  be  seen  by 
posterity  in  better  proportion,  that  was  all. 

PREWAR    RECORD 

But  in  the  prewar  record  he  stands  forth 
too,  and,  appearances  to  the  contrary,  it  is 
harder  to  be  a  great  man  in  cold  war  than 
In  hot  war.  He  was  not  a  man  who  sprang 
quickly  to  a  cause;  he  had  to  have  time  to 
think  it  over.  He  was  not  one  of  the  first 
to  join  the  new  Republican  party.  He  did 
join    after    he    had    filtered    its    conflicting 

notions,  and  he  knew  well  what  he  believed, 
as  a  Republican,  when  he  debated  with 
Douglas.  In  that  campaign  he  showed  that 
he  could  trade  vigorous  blows,  yielding  no 
ground,  and  he  also  showed  great  political 
tact  and  the  gentle  dignity  which  has  since 
been  a  Lincoln  trademark. 

When  the  State  convention  endorsed  Lin- 
coln for  the  Senate,  he  was  ready  with  one  of 
his  historic  speeches:  "  'A  house  divided 
against  itself  cannot  stand.'  I  believe  this 
government  cannot  endure  permanently  half 
slave  and  half  free.  I  do  not  expect  the 
Union  to  be  dissolved." 

And  at  the  end  of  the  campaign  he  could 
say — and  time  proved  that  he  believed:  "As 
I  have  not  felt,  so  I  have  not  expressed  any 
harsh  sentiments  toward  our  Southern 
brethren  ...  I  have  meant  to  assail  the 
motives  of  no  party  or  individual,  and  if  I 
have,  in  any  instance  (of  which  I  am  not 
conscious)  departed  from  my  purpose,  I  re- 
gret it." 

As  a  result  of  his  debates  with  Douglas  he 
was  in  demand  as  a  speaker.  In  Milwaukee 
in  1859  he  sang  the  advantages  of  a  system 
of  free  enterprise  and  later  in  Cincinnati  he 
enlarged  on  this  topic:  "There  is  no  perma- 
nent class  of  hired  laborers  among  us.  Twen- 
ty-five years  ago  I  was  a  hired  laborer.  The 
hired  laborer  of  yesterday  labors  on  his  own 
account  today,  and  will  hire  others  to  labor 
for  him  tomorrow.  Advancement — improve- 
ment in  condition— is  the  order  of  things  in 
a  society  of  equals." 

A    FREE    SOCIETT 

Remarks  he  made  at  New  Haven  were 
evoked  in  part  by  a  strike  there:  "I  don't 
believe  in  a  law  to  prevent  a  man  from  get- 
ting rich;  it  would  do  more  harm  than  good. 
So  while  we  do  not  propose  war  on  capital, 
we  do  wish  to  allow  the  humblest  man  an 
equal  chance  to  get  rich  with  everybody  else. 
When  one  starts  poor,  as  most  do,  in  the  race 
of  life,  free  society  is  such  that  he  knows  he 
can  better  his  condition;  he  knows  that  there 
is  no  fixed  condition  of  labor  for  his  whole 
life." 

He  had  said  all  he  had  to  say  by  the  time 
he  was  nominated  for  the  Presidency.  He  sat 
at  his  home  in  Springfield  (presidential  can- 
didates did  not  go  whistle  stopping  in  those 
days)  and  refused  all  solicitations  to  issue 
statements. 

"What  is  it  I  could  say  to  quiet  alarm?"  he 
asked.  "Is  it  that  no  interference  by  the 
Government,  with  the  slaves  and  slavery 
within  the  States,  is  intended?  I  have  said 
this  so  often  already  that  a  repetition  of  it  is 
but  mockery,  bearing  an  appearance  of  weak- 
ness and  cowardice,  which  perhaps  should  be 
avoided.  Why  do  not  uneasy  men  read  what 
I  have  already  said  and  what  our  platform 
says?" 

Why,  indeed,  do  not  uneasy  men  of  today 
read  what  he  said?  The  greatest  Republican 
revealed  himself  to  everybody  months  or 
years  before  he  made  his  somber  way  to  the 
White  House.  His  leaders  will  also  rediscover 
some  of  the  first  high  principles  of  the  Re- 
publican Party,  which  have  become  tarnished 
from  slight  application. 

I  sincerely  compliment  these  two  great 
newspapers  upon  these  editorials,  which 
newspapers  are  distributed  throughout 
the  great  23d  Congressional  District,  Los 
Angeles  County,  Calif.,  which  I  have  the 
honor  to  represent  this  my  11th  year  in 
this  great  legislative  body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  is  a  tribute  by 
the  distinguished  historian  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  to  wit,  Carl  Sandburg: 


Abraham  Lincoln 

Born  February  12,  1809,  near  Hodgenville, 
Ky.,  in  a  clay-floor  cabin,  no  windows  and  one 
door,  Abraham  Lincoln  grew  up  in  wilderness, 
in  summer  barefoot,  his  winter  hootwear 
deerskin  moccasins.     Grammar,  history,  sur- 

i 
veying  he  learned  from  books  alone,  often  by 
candle  or  wood-fire  light.  The  family  moved 
to  Indiana,  then  to  Illinois,  where  the  boy  at 
21  took  up  life  at  New  Salem,  pioneer  hilltop 
on  the  Sangamon  River.  As  a  storekeeper 
in  New  Salem,  Lincoln  was  popular,  well 
liked,  but  a  business  failure.  Moving  from 
New  Salem  to  nearby  Springfield,  he  there 
practiced  law  and  spent  most  of  his  life. 

In  politics  he  won  office  in  8  out  of  11 
elections.  Amid  conditions  requiring  a 
dark  horse  candidate  for  President,  he  was 
elected  and  took  oath  of  office  amid  the  wild 
storm  of  a  divided  Nation.  He  headed  and 
directed  the  1861-65  war  of  the  northern. 
States  against  southern  secession  and  inde- 
pendence. His  was  the-  mastermind  of  a 
conflict  employing  larger  armies  across  a 
wider  area  than  ever  before  in  human  history. 
If  Washington  achieved  independence  for  the 
American  Republic,  Lincoln  was  more  than 
any  other  man  the  architect  of  the  Union. 
The  chief  memorial  to  him  is  a  united  nation 
and  love  and  reverence  of  him  among  mil- 
lions in  America  and  in  the  family  of  man 
over  the  earth.  More  than  6,000  books  and 
pamphlets  have  been  written  about  him. 

His  acts  and  utterances  over  56  years  of 
life  are  taken  by  many,  the  world  over,  as 
the  best  personal  key  to  the  mysteries  of 
democracy  and  popular  government.  He  is 
seen  as  a  symbol  of  his  Nation  being  truly 
"the  last  best  hope  of  earth."  The  marvel- 
ously  mingled  tragic  and  comic  elements  of 
his  personality  brought  one  comment: 
"Perhaps  no  other  human  clay  pot  has  held 
more  laughter  and  tears." 

Carl  Sandburg. 
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Draper,   Dr.   Andrew  S. 


SPEAKS  OF  LINCOLN 
III  LIFE  AND  DEATH 

Dr,  A,  S,  Draper  Saw  Him  on 

Way  to  His  Inauguration 

and  to  His  Grave, 


Albany,  Feb.-  14. — Dr.  Andrew  S. 
Draper,  State  Commissioner  of  Educa- 
tTon~spoke  feelingly  in  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  here  to-night  of  the  two 
occasions  on  which  he  had  seen  Liincoln, 
the  first  in  iife  as  the  President-eieet 
passed  through  this  city  on  his  way  to 
Washington,  the  second  when  the  funeral 
pageant  passed  through  Albany  bearing 
his  body  back  to  Illinois.  Dr.  Draper 
said: 

.  "Next    Fridny     it    will     be     eight    and 
fcrty  years   since  Abraham   Lincoln   was 
the   guest  of  this  State  and  of  this  city. 
He  was  the   President-elect.     He  was  on 
a    journey    which    has    become    historic. 
He  was  going  to  a  place  which  .was  al- 
ready  great,  but  which  he  was  to  make 
very    much    greater    in    human    history. 
The  schools  were  closed,  and  I  saw  him  j 
emeige    from    the    train    where    the    rail- j 
road      crosses     .North      Broadway,      kept  ! 
abreast    of    his    carriage    upon    the    slow  | 
march     down    Broadway    and     up     State  j 
street   10   the   old   Capitol,   anfe   heard  his! 
brief    address    from    the    porch,    beyond  j 
which    boys    of    twelve    were   very    prop- 
erly not  allowed  to  go. 

"His  was  an  unusual  figure.  His  ex- 
treme height  wras  accentuated  by  his 
leanness  and  by  a  silk  hat,  which  was 
tall  in  proportion  to  its  owner.  Yet 
there  was  nothing  odd.  nothing  amusing, 
nothing  ungainly  in  the  appearance  of 
the  man. 

"Coming  up  our  Capitol  hill  he  stood 
erect,  true  and  imposing  in  his  jolting 
carriage,  and  removed  Tils  tall  hat  to  the 
cheering  crowds  upon  either  side,  with  a 
grace  that  was  a  part  of  the  absolute 
naturalness  and  genuineness  of  the  man. 
"A  little  more  than  four  years  later, 
with  others,  I  was  at  the  head  of  the 
broader  State  street,  at  the  hour  of  mid- 
night, as  the  funeral  cortege  came  up 
the  street,  and  Governors.  Senators  and 
Judges  and  all  the  plain  people  removed 
their  hats  as  eight  sergeants  of  the  army 
carried  the  body  of  Lincoln  into  the  old 
Capitol.  It  was  an  impressive  scene, 
deepened  by  the  darkness  and  the  over- 
hanging lights  and  the  stars,  and  tre- 
mendously solemn  by  reason  of  the  grief 
that  filled  all  hearts.  Twice  I  passed 
through  the  building  to  look  upon  the 
face  that  had  grown  gentler  but  stronger 
under  the  discipline  of  mighty  events." 
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Draper,   Hon.    Andrew  S, 


Abraham  Lincoln, 


(Written  for  the  New  York  State  Educa- 
tional Department  <by  Hon.  Andrew  S. 
Draper,  Commissioner  of  Education.) 

NO  man  has  expressed  the  feelings 
of  America  so  well  as  President 
Lincoln;  and  no  man  in  this  or 
any  other  land  has  been  more  truly 
great.  He  was  the  child  of  poor 
parents.  He  was  born  in  a  log  cabin. 
He  went  to  school  but  little  because 
he  lived  where  there  were  no  schools. 
When  a  boy  and  young  man  he  worked 
hard  with  his  hands  and  it  gave  him 
a  healthy  body.  He  studied  a  few 
good  books  and  it  gave  him  a  clear 
head.     He  liked  history.     He  mastered 


the  good  of  his  country.  He  thought 
for  himself,  and  he  thought  hard  and 
raight.  He  had  a  keen  sense  of 
humor  and  a  fine  gift  of  wit.  He  wrote 
so  plainly,  and  he  spoke  in  public  so 
clearly,  that  all  the  people  could 
understand  him.  But  he  had  even 
greater  qualities.  His  habits  were 
simple  and  he  lived  without  great 
show.  He  was  true  and  sincere,  and 
the  people  believed  in  him.  All  these 
things  made  him  a  leader,  a  statesman, 
and  a  very  great  man.  The  country 
was  deeply  agitated  about  slavery.  It 
had  existed  in  all  of  the  States  in 
earlier  years;  and  it  then  existed  in 
all  of  the  Southern  States,  where  there 
were  five  millions  of  slaves.  He  ab- 
horred human  bondage,  but  he  ab- 
horred   war    also.      The   laws   allowed 


made  him  President  of  the  United 
States.  This  brought  on  a  dreadful 
war,  which  lasted  four  years.  Great 
armies  of  citizens  were  organized  to 
save  the  Union.  Half  a  million  of  the 
best  men  in  the  country,  North  and 
South,  lost  their  lives.  There  was  sor- 
row in  nearly  every  family,  and  dis- 
tress in  almost  every  home.  In  the 
midst  of  the  war  President  Lincoln 
issued  the  Emancipation  Proclama- 
tion, freeing  all  the  slaves.  It  was  the 
greatest  act  of  a  great  and  noble 
President,  who  was  right  in  his  rea- 
soning, clear  in  his  statements,  cour- 
ageous in  his  acts,  and  humane  in 
his  treatment  of  all  upon  whom  the 
war  brought  misfortune.  He  thought 
little  of  himself.  He  wanted,  above 
all  things,  to  save  the  Union.     He  was 


mathematics  and  did  surveying.  He 
was  interested  in  politics,  and  his 
mind  grasped  the  laws  easily.  He  read 
about  the  principles  of  government, 
and  thought  about  the  rights  of  men. 
He  became  a  lawyer.  He  was  elected 
to  the  Legislature  of  Illinois,  and  then 
to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
The  experiences  thus  gained  helped  to 
make  him  a  successful  lawyer.  He 
was  much  interested  in  the  affairs  of 
the  people,  in  universal  peace,  and  in 


slavery  in  the  South,  and  he  thought 

it  impossible   to   change  the   laws  and 

abolish  slavery  without  bringing  on  a 

war   between    the    Northern   and      the 

Southern    States.      He    hoped    for      an 

easier  and  better  way.  But  many  tried 

to    carry   slavery  into   the   new   States 

and  territories  that  were  being  formed 

beyond  the  Mississippi  River. 

He  was  opposed  to  that,  whether  war 

j  came   or  not.      He   spoke  hundreds  of 

)  times    against    it,    and    what    he    said 


fvery  happy  when  he  came  to  believe 
that  he  could  make  the  nation  wholly 
free  and  save  the  Union  at  the  same 
time.  Guided  by  God,  in  whom  he 
believed,  he  led  the  forces  of  Freedom 
and  Union  to  a  splendid  national  tri- 
umph; and  all,  including  the  people 
of  the  feouth,  are  now  glad  of  it.  The 
abolition  of  slavery  brought  freedom 
to  all  who  live  under  the  flag  of  the 
Union,  and  opened  the  way  for  us  to 
become  a  more  united  and  a  very 
-rrdch  greater  nation.  Just  as  the  war 
ended,  when  President  Lincoln  was 
56  years  old,  he  was  assasinated,  and 
all  the  people  mourned  as  never  be- 
fore nor  since.  His  life  was  the  best 
expression  we  have  ever  had  of  tho 
humanity,  the  industry,  the  sense,  the 
conscience,  the  freedom,  the  justice, 
the  progress,  the  unity,  and  the  des- 
tiny of  the  Nation.  His  memory  is 
our  best  human  inspiration.  So  w 
may  well  honor  ourselves  by  study; 
ing  about  him  and  by  holding  spec! 
exercises  in  the  schools  in  memory  #£ 
him  upon  the  one  hundredth  an: 
ypraarv   of  his   birth. 


<! 


House  in  Which  Abraham.  Lincoln  Died. 

It  is  at  No.  516  10th  Street,  Washington,  N.  W.  Formerly  owned  by 
William  Peterson,  who  kept  lodgers.  The  house  is  now  owned  by 
the  Government  and  is  directly  opposite  Ford's  Theater.  A  lodger 
gave  up  his  room  to  the  dying  President,  who  expired  at  7:22  a.  m., 
April  15,  1865. 
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Drinkwater,  John 
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THE  GREATEST  AMERICA 


ByJOHN  1>RINKWA/TER. 


f  •  '/ 
"Abraham  Lincfoln  stands  out  not  only  as  the  greatest 
American,  butl&s  the  greatest  man  in  modern  history,  i 
in  that  he  did  the  work  that  he  saw  as  his  to  a  greater  ' 
degree  of  perfection  than  any  man  in  late  centuries  has  ; 
been  able  to  do.  ' 

"Lincoln  brought  great  dignity  to  a  great  public  of- 
fice," Drinkwater  added,  "more  than  any  man  of  modern 
times  and  at  the  same  time  kept  in  .personal  contact 
with  those  about  him.  I  consider  him  to  be  not  only 
the  greatest  American,  but  greater  than  any  man 
France,  England,  or  any  other  country  has  produced  in 
the  last  few  centuries. 

"Lincoln,  unlike  some  men  who  rise  to  high  public 
office,  was  great  before  he  was  called,  in  that  he  saw 
the  needs  of  his  country  with  a  far-seeing  eye.  That 
he  was  able  to  meet  and  conquer  those  problems  is  but 
further  tribute  to  his  greatness.  He  is  one  of  the  few 
examples  of  the  right  man  for  that  particular  job." 
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Drinkwater,  John 
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Duff us,    R.    L, 


By  ft.  L.  DUFFVS 

ABRAHAM     LINCOLN'S 
like  that  of  any  other  man' 
^would  be  incompletely  under- 
stood   without    some    under- 
standing of   the  women   whom   he 
loved.     One   uses   the   plural    with 
some  hesitation,  for  there  are  stu- 
dents of  Lincoln  who  reject,  or  at 
least  minimize,  the  touching  story 
of  his  love  for  Ann  Rutledge.    Carl 
Sandburg  Is   a    Lincoln   blogr     her 
who  rejects  this  cold  criticism;    he 
wrote  of  Lincoln  and  Ann  in  touch-) 
mgly  beautiful  words:    "And  as  the 
blue  spray  from  one  young  woman's 
eyes   haunted  him,   he   felt  it  was 
enough  to  have  looked  into  such  a 
face  and  to  have  learned  that  such 
an  earthly  frame   as   that   of  Ann  ' 
Rutledge  had  been  raised  out  of  the 
bres thing   dust."    But    out    of   the 
breathing    dust     came     also    Mary 
Todd,  whose  supreme  tragedy    un- 
like    poor     "blue-eyed,      pink-fair" 
Ann's,   was    not    premature    death 
but  too  long  living.     One  suspects 
that  Mr.   Sandburg  has  found  it  a 
little  hard  to  forgive  Mary  Todd  for 
not  being  Ann  Rutledge. 

It  is  not   that  Mr.   Sandburg,  in 
the  137  pages  which  constitute  his 
contribution  to  the  present  book,  is 
unfair  to  Mrs.  Lincoln.   It  is  simply 
that  he  cannot  write  of  her  with 
the  spontaneous  sympathy  which  he 
has  for  the  personality  of -Lincoln 
himself.    His  conception  of  her  is 
not  in  contradiction  with  the  estab- 
lished   external    facts    about    her, 
though    on    a   few   points    he    may 
have  accepted  biased  or  incomplete 
evidence.    It  is  undeniable  that,  on 
the  credit  side,  she  was  attractive, 
socially  gifted,   well  educated,  pos- 
sessed of  good  taste  and  intelligent. 
It  is  also  undeniable,  as  Dr.  William 
A.  Evans  gently  and  justly  showed 
in  the  study  of  her  which  he  pub- 
lished last  year,   that  she  was  af- 
flicted with  an  emotional  instability 
which  was  exaggerated  to  the  bor- 
derland  of  insanity   by  the   strain 
and    the    bereavements    which    she 
underwent  in  the  White  House  ard  I 
afterward.      But  it  is  not  easy  for  | 
Mr.  Sandburg  or  any  one  else  whose  I 
interests  and  sympathies  are  with 
Abraham    Lincoln     to    be    always 
patient  with  her. 


Both  Mr.  Sandburg's  text  and  the 
documents     edited     by    Dr.     Angle 
show    well    enough    that    she    was 
many  times  a  strain   also  on  Lin- 
colna  patience.    If  they  add   rela- 
tively httle  to  the  picture  given  by 
D?   Evans,  by  Katherine  Helm,  by 
William   H.    Townsend,   and,    more 
recently,   by  Emanuel  Hertz  in  his 
study   of  Lincoln,    with    its   wealth 
of  documents,  it  i,  perhaps  because 
there  ,s  relatively  little  to  be  added 
An  important  feature  of  the  book 
is  a  heroic  attempt  to  clear  up  the 

Z  Si' the  Iegend  that  «*>*» 

Todd^Vr^r111  ^  ^ 
faiw  ♦  Planned    Lincoln 

and  »>  *"£"  at  tbC  ^eed  «™ 
and  place     No  admirer  of  Lincoln 

Mr    Llbe,ieVe  thiS  le*end-    Th*t 

brought  strong  evidence  against  it 

r^eVT^    TO*^ve 

b^oke  hi        ^U6Ve    **    Linco1* 
broke  his  engagement  to  Mary  be- 
cause he  was  not  sure  he  love<T  her 
that    hh\allowed   «   to   be   though 

1  ^ She had  ^edjiin^an^h^j 
bore   no  such   grudge  against  him 

as  she  would  have  done  had  he  out- 
raged all  decencies  by  the  boorish 
act  ascribed  to  him. 


Of  the  incidents  of  the  Lincoms' 
married  life  there  is  abundant  testi- 
mony.    Not    all    of   it    is    without 
prejudice,  not  all  of  it,  in  all  prob- 
ability, accurate.    Her  extravagant 
purchases  of  articles  for  her  own 
pleasure  and  Adornment  at  a  time 
when  Northand  South^ere  bowed 
under  the  sorrow  of  the  war,  such 
outbursts  of  jealousy   as   that  she 
gave  way  to  at  City  Point  in  1864, 
when^General  Ord's  wife  ventured 
to  ride  with  Lincoln  in  front  of  the 
ambulance    assigned    to    Mrs.    Lin- 
coln   and    Mrs.    Grant— these    and 
similar    frailties    are    written    into 
the     record.      But     Mr.     Sandburg 
seems  to  give  too  little  weight  to 
certain  extenuating  circumstances, 
other  than  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln was  not  psychologically  a  well 
woman. 

One  of  these  circumstances  is 
that  her  position  in  Washington 
was  extraordinarily  difficult.  The 
fact  that  she  had  relatives  in  the 
Confederate  Army— though  neither 
Mr.  Sandburg  nor  any  other  well- 
informed  person  now  believes  she 
was  sympathetic  with  secession- 
injured  her  with  the"  professional 
patriots.  The  fact  that  she  was 
Abraham  Lincoln's  wife  made  -her 
the  target  for  a  large  group  in 
Washington  which  more  or  less 
J  openly  supported  the  cause  of  the 
South  and  which  was  bitterly  op- 
posed to  the  emancipation  policy. 


|  Another  circumstance,  arising  out 
of  the  first,  is  that  she  lived  for 
four  years  in  Washington  in  con-- 
stant  fear  and  anxiety,  even  for 
the  personal  safety  of  her  husband 
and  her  children.  In  the  end  the 
fear  for  her  husband  turned  out  to 
be  well  justified.  The  death  of  Wil- 
lie Lincoln,  in  1862,  contributed  its 
somber  share  to  the  burden.  A  far 
more  stable  personality  than  Mary 
Lincoln's  might  have  given  way  un- 
der such  pressure. 

Both  Mr.  Sandburg  and  Dr.  Angle 
are    well    aware    of    these    truths. 
They  are   not   engaged   in  making 
out   a   case    against    Mrs.    Lincoln. 
But   one   feels   that   in  stating   the 
facts  they  did  not  completely  real- 
ize their  import,  and  that  they  did 
not  give  sufficient  attention  to  such 
counterbalancing  facts  as  the  tes- 
timony of  foreign  observers  like  the 
English    "Billy"    Russell,    certainly 
no  friend  of  the  North,  in  Mrs  Lin- 
coln's   favor.    In    Mr.    Sandburg's 
case  the  pity  which  might  have  per- 
|  meated  the  book  seems  reserved  for 
the  last  pages.  .As  he  says  in  his 
final   paragraph:    "She   made   mis- 
takes and  was  blamed.   A  friend  in- 
quired why  she  was   blamed  with 
'her  brain  on  fire  with  pain.* " 

A  larger  question  than  the  com- 
petency of  Mr.   Sandburg  and  Dr 
Angle,  which  their  previous  labors 
in   this   field    have   established   be- 
yond all  dispute,  arises  out  of  this 
study  of  Mrs.  Lincoln's  life.    What 
if  Lincoln's  first  love  for  Ann  Rut- 
ledge, the  tavernkeeper's  daughter 
were    what    the    story-tellers    have 
made   of  it,   what. if  Lincoln  had 
married    Ann    Rutledge    and    had 
lived  with  her  the  serene  and  happy 
married  life  which  was  not  wholly 
his  with  Mary  Todd?  Mr.  Sandburg 
points   out  that  Lincoln's  patience 
and  gentleness  grew  upon  him  after 
his.  marriage   to   Mary,   supposedly 
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because  be  then  needed  them  if  be 
were  to  keep  himself  free  from  the 
neurasthenic  pitfalls  into  which  he 
several  times  came  near  perishing. 
What  would  Ann  Rutledge  'have 
made,  of  him?  Would  there  have  de- 
veloped in  the  contentment  of  his 
own  hearth  that  tender  and  moving 
sympathy  for  the  common  people 
of  a  suffering  nation,  South  no  less 
than  North,  which  he  expressed  in 
the  second  inaugural?  Could  he 
have  said,  with  such  infinite  and 
inclusive  pity  as  no  conqueror  has 
ever  expressed,  before  or  since, 
"The  prayers  of  both  could  not  be 
granted"? 

Belief  in  a  purposeful  destiny  is 
no  part  of  a  twentieth-century 
creed.  In  the  chill  light  of  modern 
interpretation  Lincoln  is  a  histori- 
cal accident  —  a  fortunate  one,  but 
still  an  accident  —  brought  to  emi- 
nence by  the  whim  of  politics,  not 
born  great,  but  growing  into  great- 
ness under  the  pressure  of  a  ter- 
rific emergency.  But  if  destiny 
were  to  be  assigned  a  role  in  his 
case  it  might  be  said  that  the  frail- 
ties of  Mary  Lincoln  were  laid  upon 
his  shoulders  to  teach  him  tender- 
ness and  long-suffering.  In  loving 
and  understanding  his  ill-fated  wo- 
man he  may  have  learned  to  love 
and  understand  humanity.  The 
dark  chalice  may  not  have  been 
offered  him  in  vain. 
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Birthday  Anniversary  of  Two  Great  Men 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  THADDEUS  J.  DULSKI 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  February  10,  1960 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow, 
February  12,  is  the  anniversary  of  the 
birth  of  two  great  men  who  have  played 
important  roles  in  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tion— Abraham  Lincoln  and  Gen.  Thad- 
deus  Kosciusko.  Although  they  lived  in 
different  periods,  they  shared  the  same 
respect  for  man's  dignity  and  they  both 
loved  liberty. 

Every  school  boy  and  girl  in  America 
learns  about  the  great  champion  of  free- 
dom, Abraham  Lincoln,  and  how  he  has 
inspired  men  of  good  will  everywhere. 

General  Kosciusko  is  the  hero  of  two 
continents.  He  fought  for  freedom  in 
our  American  Revolution  and  then  re- 
turned to  Poland  where  he  led  a  revolt 
to  bring  freedom  to  his  own  people.  He 
was  the  first  foreign  patriot  who  did  not 
hesitate  to  cross  the  ocean  to  fight  for 
the  principles  in  which  he  firmly  be- 
lieved. He  was  a  great  military  leader 
and  his  engineering  genius  contributed 
a  great  deal  to  the  American  cause. 

Kosciusko  dedicated  his  life  to  the 
universal  struggle  for  freedom,  and  his 
courage,  bravery,  and  sacrifice  should  be 
an  inspiration  to  us  all.  This  struggle 
continues,  never  ceasing,  and  while 
Poland  is  oppressed  today  under  com- 
munism the  love  of  liberty  has  not  dim- 
inished. As  long  as  the  spirit  of  Thad- 
deus  Kosciusko  lives  in  the  hearts  of  the 

Polish    people,    their    outlook    for    the 
sacred  cause  is  bright. 

We  all  join  together  in  paying  tribute 
to  the  memory  of  these,  two  great  men. 
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Dunbar,   Alexander 


Banker  Eulogizes  Lincoln 

at  Men's  57  Club  Meeting 


A  spirit  of  devotion  to  American 
principles  and  respect  and  honor  for 
the  man  who  stood  for  their  protec- 
tion and  continuance  when  they  were 
tested  by  civil  war  led  Heinz  em- 
ployees to  the  Auditorium  at  noon  on 
Thursday,  February  12,  where  Lin- 
coln Memorial  Services  were  held 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Men's  57 
Club,  with  Mr.  Alexander  Dunbar, 
Vice  President  of  the  Bank  of  Pitts- 
burgh, N.  A.,  as  the  speaker.  It  was 
Lincoln's  birthday,  and  chilly  blasts 
sent  snow  flakes  whirling  around  the 
flags  floating  overhead,  but  men  and 
women  entered  the  Auditorium  until 
every  seat  was  taken  and  the  aisles 
were  filled. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Cook,  President  of  the 
Men's  57  Club,  introduced  the  speaker, 
who  was  known  to  many  of  the  em- 
ployees through  the  important  posi- 
tion he  holds  in  the  community. 

Mr.  Dunbar  gave  a  thoughtful  and 
serious  discussion  of  Lincoln  and  his 
life. 

"History  is  but  the  lengthening 
shadow  of  a  few  great  men,"  he  said, 
"and  today  we  are  celebrating  the 
birthday  anniversary  of  one  of  the 
outstanding  personalities  in  American 
history. 

"In  the  development  of  nature  there 
must  be  half  light  and  half  darkness. 
If  there  were  nothing  but  light,  we 
should  have  desolation;  if  nothing  but 
darkness,  death  and  calamity.  In  the 
formation  of  character,  there  must  be 
sunshine  and  shadow,  laughter  and 
tears,  victory  and  defeat.  As  we  look 
back  over  the  life  of  Lincoln,  we  find 
a  well-rounded  experience  of  both 
sunshine  and  shadow,  and  we  also 
discover  that  some  of  his  greatest 
blessings  came  out  of  darkness  and 
apparent  defeat." 

Mr.  Dunbar  urged  everybody  to 
read  and  study  the  life  of  Lincoln, 
which,  while  seemingly  complex,  was,' 


GREETINGS 

To  the  whole  57  family — 

We  extend  our  greetings  and 
best  wishes  for  the  New  Year. 
Liverpool  57  Club. 


"Oh,  so  simple!"  Youth  can  find  in 
this  great  personality  the  spur  to  am- 
bition, the  speaker  said.  "Age  can 
revel  in  the  profundities  of  its  depth, 
the  clarity  of  its  vision  and  the  great- 
ness of  its  achievement,"  he  added. 

The  speaker  expressed  the  opinion 
that  Lincoln's  life  ran  the  gamut  of 
human  experience,  a  never  tiring 
story,  filled  with  comedy,  pathos, 
tragedy,  war,  peace,  love,  ambition, 
power  and  charity.  "Who  can  read 
this  story  without  tingling  to  the 
finger  tips?"  he  asked. 

Mr.  Dunbar  gave  a  brief  biograph- 
ical sketch  of  Lincoln  and  told  of 
some  of  his  outstanding  character- 
istics. He  was  rich  in  the  "milk 
of  human  kindness."  Lincoln  was 
patient  and  understood  that  great 
saying,  "How  poor  are  those  who 
have  not  patience?"  Lincoln  had 
vision,  called  by  Mr.  Dunbar,  "one  of 
God's  supremest  gifts."  "He  lived  in 
tomorrow  and  saw  his  country  a  cen- 
tury ahead,"     Mr.  Dunbar  said. 

"I  feel  that  the  simplicity  of  Lin- 
coln's life  is  worth  special  note  in 
our  present  trend  of  more  superficial 
living,"  said  the  speaker.  "Lincoln 
went  to  the  core  of  life  for  his  happi- 
ness. His  every  act  proves  he  knew 
the  City  of  Happiness  to  be  located 
in  the  State  of  Mind.  There  was  an 
utter  lack  of  false  embellishment, 
none  of  the  gaudy  tinsel  of  super- 
ficiality, either  in  personal  or  mental 
attributes.  He  had  the  rare  knack  of 
stripping  the  non-essentials  from  all 
questions  which  came  before  him  and 
dealing  in  an  elemental  way  with  un- 
varnished facts.  Simplicity  is  a  com- 
mon trait  with  all  great  men,  and  in 
no  one  was  it  more  marked  than  with 
Lincoln." 

To  show  that  Lincoln  was  Godly, 
Mr.  Dunbar  quoted  him  as  follows: 

"Without  the  assistance  of  the  Di- 
vine Being  who  ever  attended  Wash- 
ington, I  cannot  succeed.  With  that 
assistance  I  cannot  fail." 

Mr.  Dunbar  declared  that  his  sub- 
ject was  of  such  breadth  that  he 
could  not  cover  it  in  the  short  time 
allotted  him,  but  in  his  brief  remarks 
he  drew  an  inspiring  picture  of  the 
man,  who,  as  Secretary  Stanton  said, 
belongs  to  the  ages." 
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LINCOLN'S  LIFE  RAN  GAMUT 
OF  HUMAN  RELATIONS 


By  C, 

WILLIAM  BOOTHBY  KUGLER, 
Philadelphia  restaurateur,  for 
years  has  studied  the  life  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  for  practical  reasons. 

Mr.  Kugler  goes  so  far  as  to  say 
there  is  no  problem  in  life  which 
Lincoln  did  not  face  and  very  few 
for  which  he  did  not  And  a  solu- 
tion. 

As  we  sat  down  for  our  annual 
chat  about  the  life  of  the  martyred 
President,  Mr.  Kugler  said: 

"You  have  done  me  the  honor  of 
saying  in  your  annual  review  of  the 
outstanding  interviews  for  your 
column  that  I  always  present  an 
unusual  angle  on  Lincoln.  I  thank 
you  for  your  compliment  and  will 
tell  you  now  of  an  angle  I  consider 
out  of  the  ordinary. 

"It  is  an  ambitious  undertaking 
to  cover  the  high  points  of  a  great 
career  in  such  a  short  space,  but  I 
believe  it  presents  a  most  valuable 
and  practical  story.  Robert  Inger- 
soll  once  said  of  Shakespeare  his 
writings  ran  the  whole  gamut  of 
human  relations.  I  think  it  may 
safely  be  said  the  life  of  Lincoln 
did  likewise." 

Poverty?  Lincoln  knew  it  to  Its 
driest  dregs. 

Love?  Lincoln  faced  a  myriad 
of  problems,  and  it  remains  a  ques- 
tion whether  he  ever  found  a  solu- 
tion. 

Marriage?  Lincoln  failed  to  show 
up  on  his  wedding  day,  and  it  was 
not  until  a  year  later  that  he  and 
Mary  Todd  were  married  and  then 
only  through  the  intercession  of 
friends. 

Domestic  relations?  Lincoln  once 
telegraphed  his  wife:  "There  is 
no  reason  why  you  should  not  re- 
turn home  that  did  not  exist  when 
you  went  away." 

Once  asked  to  pardon  a  man  who 
was  about  to  be  shot  and  told  that 
if  pardoned  the  man  would  marry, 
Lincoln  said:    "Well,  I'll  do  it,  but 


William  Duncan 


I'll  warrant  that  in  about  a  year 
he'll  wish  I  had  not." 

Finance?  Lincoln  once  asked 
Chase,  his  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury: "Can  you  raise  the  money?" 
Chase  replied  he  could,  but  it 
wasn't  constitutional.  "Can  you 
raise  it?"  Lincoln  repeated,  and 
perhaps  for  the  first  time  constitu- 
tionality was   circumvented. 

GRIM  determination  to  get  things 
done?  General  McClellan, 
ordered  to  move  the  Army  of  the 
Potomac  against  the  enemy,  had 
replied  he  couldn't.  His  horses 
were  tired.  Lincoln,  perhaps  in  a 
sarcastic  moment,  wired:  "Will  you 
pardon  me  for  asking  what  the 
horses  of  the  army  have  done  since 
the  Battle  of  Antietam  that  fatigues 
anything?"  Later,  his  humor  re- 
stored, he  said:  "If  McClellan  isn't 
going  to  use  that  army  of  his,  I'd 
like  to  borrow  it." 

Willingness  to  submerge  himself 
to  achieve  great  ends?  Lincoln  and 
Secretary  of  State  Seward  had 
called  upon  General  McClellan,  a 
most  unusual  thing  for  a  President 
to  do.  McClellan  came  into  the 
house,  crept  off  to  bed  and  sent 
word  to  the  President  he  was  "too 
tired  to  see  him."  Seward  blurted, 
"I  wouldn't  stand  for  it."  Lincoln 
merely  remarked,  "I'd  hold  his 
stirrups  if  he'd  only  bring  us  vic- 
tories." 

Dodging  trouble?  Lincoln,  urged 
after  the  Civil  War  to  capture  Jef- 
ferson Davis,  said:  "We'll  save 
ourselves  a  lot  of  trouble  if  we 
don't." 


TTANDLING  a  valuable  but  rebel- 
■*--'■  lious  subordinate?  Lincoln  wrote 
Major  General  Hooker:  "I  have 
placed  you  at  the  head  of  the  Army 
of  the  Potomac,  yet  I  think  it  best 
for  you  to  know  there  are  some 
things  in  regard  to  which  I  am 
not  quite  satisfied  with  you.  I  have 
heard  of  your  recently  saying  the 
army  and  the  Government  needed 
a  dictator.  Only  generals  who  gain 
successes  can  set  up  dictators.  What 
I  ask  of  you  is  military  success,  and 
I'll  risk  the  dictatorship." 

Swallowing  pride  for  greater  pur- 
poses? Amid  the  gasps  of  friends 
and  counselors,  he  appointed  Chase 
to  the  Supreme  Court  after  Chase 
conspired  to  become  President  in 
Lincoln's  place. 


"He'll  make  a  good  Supreme 
Court  Justice  now  that  the  Presi- 
dential bee  is  out  of  his  bonnet," 
Lincoln  quietly  told  questioners. 

Generously  conceding  he  was 
wrong?  Lincoln  wrote  General 
Grant:  "I  do  not  remember  that 
you  and  I  ever  met.  I  never  had 
any  faith  except  the  general  hope 
that  you  knew  better  than  I  that 
the  Yazoo  Pass  Expedition  could 
succeed.  I  thought  you  should  go 
down  the  river.  When  you  turned 
northward,  I  thought  it  was  a  mis- 
take. I  now  wish  to  make  the 
personal  acknowledgment  that  you 
were  right  and  I  was  wrong." 

An  understanding  of  the  anguish 
of  war?  Lincoln  wrote  to  the  mother 
of  five  boys  who  died  in  the  Civil 
War:  "I  feel  how  weak  and  fruitless 
must  be  any  words  of  mine  which 
should  attempt  to  beguile  you  from 
the  grief  of  a  loss  so  overwhelming." 

Belief  in  a  Divine  Being?  Upon 
his  departure  for  Washington,  Lin- 
coln said  to  the  people  of  Spring- 
field: "Trusting  in  Him  who  can  go 
with  me  and  remain  with  you  and 
be  everywhere  ."or  good,  let  us  con- 
fidently hope  that  all  will  yet  be 
well.  To  His  care  commending  you, 
as  I  hope  in  your  prayers  you  will 
commend  me,  I  bid  you  an  affec- 
tionate farewell." 
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Duncan,  Kunigunde 

Something  New  About  Abe  Lincoln  on  His  Birthday  Anniversary 
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A  HOOSIER  CONGRESSMAN'S  PROPHECY 


A  mass  meeting  was  held  in  Independence  Square, 
Philadelphia,  on  May  26,  1860,  to  ratify  the  nomina- 
tion of  Abraham  Lincoln  and  Hannibal  Hamlin.  One  of 
the  principle  speakers  was  a  congressman  from  Indiana 
by  the  name  of  William  McKee  Dunn,  a  graduate  of 
Indiana  University  who  also  received  a  master's  degree 
at  Yale  in  1835.  The  Lincoln  National  Life  Foundation 
has  recently  acquired  a  copy  of  this  rare  pamphlet  con- 
taining the  address  of  Dunn. 

The  subject  of  Mr.  Dunn's  remarks  were  entitled: 
The  Republican  Party  and  the  Republican  Candidate  for 
the  Presidency. 

"MY  FELLOW-CITIZENS:  I  am  deeply  impressed 
with  the  significance  of  the  popular  enthusiasm  demon- 
strated here  this  evening.  This  is  the  inauguration  of 
the  great  contest  of  1860  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania;  and,  fellow-citizens,  I  am 
impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  result  of  the  contest 
in  Pennsylvania  depends,  in  a  great  degree,  upon  the 
result  in  this  city,  and  that  the  result  of  the  contest  in 
this  State  will  most  probably  be  decisive  of  the  struggle 
on  the  battle-field  of  the  nation.  If  there  be  not  in  the 
great  movement  which  now  possesses  the  hearts  of  the 
American  people  some  great  predominating  principle,  if 
there  be  not  some  sense  of  outraged  right,  if  there  be 
not  some  deep  conviction  of  wrong  and  corruption  in 
the  administration  of  the  Government,  I  ask  you  what  is 
the  meaning  of  this  excitement  and  these  popular  demon- 
strations? The  nomination  made  at  Chicago  has  struck 
the  great  popular  heart.  The  people  realize  that  the  man 
whom  the  times  demand  is  coming.  They  realize  that  the 
man  who,  springing  from  the  body  of  the  people,  has 
struggled  his  way  up  through  poverty,  through  all  the 
difficulties  and  privations  incident  to  the  settlement  of 
a  new  country,  to  be  the  candidate  of  a  new  country, 
to  be  the  candidate  of  the  great  organization  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Democratic  party,  must  be  a  man  of  mark, 
must  be  a  man  of  talent,  must  be  a  man  of  integrity, 
must  be  a  man  upon  whom  the  great  public  trust  can 
rest  in  security.  (Loud  applause.)    .... 

"In  Mr.  Lincoln  we  have  a  candidate  who  comes  not 
before  you  as  the  result  of  party  machinations  and  party 
arrangements.  Two  weeks  ago  he  was  scarcely  looked 
upon  as  a  possible  candidate,  not  because  he  was  not 
equal  to  the  demands  of  the  times,  but  because  other 
names  were  more  prominently  before  the  public,  and 
because  in  his  modesty,  in  that  simplicity  of  character, 
which  has  ever  distinguished  him,  he  stood  back  knowing 
that  when  the  public  wanted  him,  the  public  would  call 
for  him.  (Applause)  It  is  such  men  who  climb  up  to 
high  position  by  daily  struggle,  with  the  eye  always 
fixed  upon  that  elevation,  but  the  men  who  go  bravely 
forward  in  the  discharge  of  the  daily  duties  of  life,  with- 
out reference  to  what  may  be  the  effect  upon  their  own 
advancement.  Such  a  man  is  Abraham  Lincoln  or  "Old 
Abe,"  as  he  is  familiarly  and  endearingly  called  by  his 
neighbors  and  friends.  Out  West,  fellow-citizens,  we  use 
that  word  old  not  as  signifying  "aged,"  but  as  a  word 
of  friendship  and  endearment.  This  man  whom  we  com- 
monly call  "Old  Abe,"  is  only  fifty-one  years  of  age.  He 
is  in  the  very  prime  of  manly  vigor,  ready  to  take  hold 
of  the  helm  of  State,  and  guide  it  with  firmness  in  every 
emergency.  (A  voice.  "Just  like  old  Jackson.")  Yes  he 
is  of  the  Old  Hickory  stamp.  He  was  trained  in  the  same 
kind  of  school  as  that  in  which  General  Jackson  grew 
up.  He  was  a  Western  pioneer.  He  grew  up  among  the 
big  trees  that  stood  thick  in  the  Western  forests.  His 
early  struggles  were  with  the  giant  oaks.  But  he  tri- 
umphed over  those  giants  of  the  forests  as  he  has  tri- 
umphed over  all  the  giants  he  has  since  encountered. 


(Applause.)  Here  is  a  man  who,  in  early  life  had  no 
opportunities  of  education;  who,  when  he  was  a  boy,  was 
a  common  hired  laborer  to  the  farmers  of  his  neighbor- 
hood. He  was  the  son  of  a  poor  man,  and  had  a  family 
early  thrown  upon  him  for  support.  In  the  woods  of 
Indiana  he  went  around  helping  his  neighbors  to  roll 
logs,  to  raise  their  houses,  to  husk  their  corn,  and  took 
part  with  them  in  all  the  avocations  of  life.  It  was  such 
an  experience  that  made  his  heart  big.  His  heart  was 
first  educated,  and  afterwards  his  head.  (Applause.)  He 
now  stands  an  acknowledged  leader  ranking  with  the 
first  men  of  his  State;  and  he  will  soon  be  recognized 
as  among  the  first  men  of  this  nation  and  of  the  world. 
(Loud  applause.  "Three  cheers  for  'Old  Abe'.") 

"I  heard  some  gentlemen  inquire  a  while  ago  what 
kind  of  a  statesman  he  was.  Now  there  are  some  men  who 
have  an  idea  that  nobody  can  be  a  great  statesman  unless 
he  has  been  a  great  brawler  before  the  people;  that  no 
man  can  be  a  great  statesman  unless  he  has  been  a  long 
while  in  Congress — in  my  judgment,  not  a  very  good 
school  in  which  to  train  our  Presidents.  (Laughter.)  I 
tell  you  that  in  this  nation  our  virtues  grow  up  strongest 
in  the  country,  on  the  fields,  and  in  the  shops 

"What  is  Mr.  Lincoln's  position  on  another  question 
which  is  regarded  as  a  matter  of  great  interest  in  Penn- 
sylvania ?  How  does  he  stand  in  regard  to  the  protection 
of  American  industry?  Fellow-citizens,  a  few  days  ago, 
a  friend  of  mine  remarked  to  me,  that  in  1844  he  was 
down  in  the  southern  part  of  Indiana,  making  a  speech 
for  Henry  Clay.  While  he  was  addressing  a  crowd,  a 
stranger  came  in,  and  when  my  friend  had  concluded,  this 
stranger  was  called  upon  to  speak;  'and,'  said  my  friend, 
'he  made  one  of  the  clearest,  fullest,  most  conclusive 
arguments  in  favor  of  Clay's  great  American  system 
that  I  ever  listened  to.'  Who  was  that  man,  who,  sixteen 
years  ago,  was  supporting  your  interests?  It  was  the 
same  'old  Abe  Lincoln.'  He  does  not  assume  a  tariff 
guise  today;  he  does  not  avow  such  principles  now,  to 
get  votes  in  Pennsylvania,  or  in  Massachusetts,  or  any 
other  manufacturing  State  of  the  Union  but  for  a  long 
period  of  years  he  has  been  a  tariff  man  from  principle. 
He  is  a  disciple  of  Henry  Clay.  (Loud  applause.)  He  has 
borne  the  flag  of  Clay  from  county  to  county,  from  dis- 
trict to  district,  all  over  the  State  of  Illinois.  In  1844, 
when  Clay  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presidency,  Lincoln 
was  on  the  State  electoral  ticket,  and  no  man  in  that 
contest  did  better,  more  hearty,  more  effective  service,  for 
the  Sage  of  Ashland,  than  did  the  man  whom  we  now 
proudly  present  to  you  as  our  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency. 

"Before  I  conclude  these  hurried  and  interrupted  re- 
marks, I  must  call  your  attention,  gentlemen,  to  an  im- 
portant circumstance  connected  with  Lincoln's  nomina- 
tion. It  is  this.  Since  the  organization  of  the  old  Whig 
party,  no  candidate  opposed  by  the  Democracy  has  been 
elected  to  the  Presidency,  unless  such  candidate  had 
been  in  some  manner  particularly  identified  with  Indiana. 
We  could  not  elect  Clay,  we  could  not  elect  Fremont, 
for  neither  of  them  had  ever  lived  in  Indiana  or  been 
identified  with  her  history.  But  we  elected  General  Har- 
rison, for  he  had  been  the  Governor  of  Indiana  Territory, 
and  had  fought  the  battle  of  Tippecanoe  on  Indiana  soil. 
We  elected  General  Taylor,  for  he  had,  as  a  major  in 
the  United  States  service,  defended  our  Western  border, 
and  commanded  our  Indiana  volunters  in  the  war  of  1812. 

"And  we  can  elect  Lincoln,  for  we  prepared  him,  in 
Indiana,  when  he  was  a  boy,  for  the  high  duties  of  that 
responsible  position.  The  road  to  the  Presidency  runs 
through  Indiana,  and  'Old  Abe'  is  on  it,  far  ahead  of 
all  competitors.  (Applause.)" 


flNEHR  DUNNE'S 
ELOQUENT  SPEECH 


we  are  proud  that  it  was  on  me  oun 
of  Illinois  that  the  gentle  Fere  Mar- 
quette made  most  of  his  Important  dis- 
coveries and  planted  the  cross  of 
Christianity  in  1673,  his  mission  being 
one  for  the  salvation  of  souls  and  not 
the  subjugation  of  the  bodies  of  men. 
We  are  proud  of  the  achievements 
■which  La  Salle  and  Joliet,  Tonti  and 
Hennepin  accomplished  on  Illinois  soil. 

We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  the  | 
hardy  pioneers  who  dwelt  in  the  i 
wilderness  around  Kaskaskla  in  what! 
is  now  the  State  of  Illinois,  anticipated,  | 
in  1771,  the  demands  of  the  colonists  i 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  Virginia 
and  the  rest  of  the;  13  colonies  when  | 
they  repudiated  Lord  Dartsmouth's 
'Sketch  of  Government  for  Illinois,"  as 


Dunne,    Edward 


Illinois' Chief    Executive   Paid 
Beautiful  Tribute  to  Great 
Emancipator. 

FROM  THReTsTANDPOIT^TS 

Gave  View  of  Martyred  President  as 
Lawyer,  Statesman  and  Man 
of  Sorrows. 


Buffalo's  greatest  tribute  this  year  to 
the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
paid  last  night  at  Annunciation  audi- 
torium, when  nearly  300  representative 
men  from  all  walks  of  life  attended  the 
annual  Lincoln  Day  banquet  of,  the 
Men's  Club  of  Annunciation  parish  and  , 
heard  the  classical  speech  in  eulogy  of 
the  character  of  the  First  '  American 
by  Gov.  Edward  Dunne  of  Illinois.  It 
was  at  the  close  of  a  busy  day  for  Gov. 
Dunne,  but  the  merit  of  his  theme  re- 
freshed His  Excellency  and  in  one  of 
the  most  spirited  addresses  heard  in 
this  city  he  told  of  the  life-struggles, 
ambitions,  career  and  death  of  the 
Great    Emancipator. 

Seated  at  the  speaker's  table  were: 
Mgr.    John    D.     Biden,     pastor    of   the 
Annunciation      Parish;      Richard      W. 
Walsh,   president  of  the  Annunciation 
Club;    Rev.    Maurice    J.     O'Shea,      as- 
sistant pastor  of  Annunciation  Parish; 
Mgr.    Nelson    H.    Baker;    the    Rev.    P. 
J.    Brady,    Oliver   Cabana,    Jr.;    Henry 
W.    Killeen,    toastnaaster;    Edward   G. 
Kirk,    chairman   of   the    general   com- 
mittee;   Judge     Daniel     J.      Kenefick, 
Maurice    C.    Spratt,    George    H.    Ken- 
nedy and   Dr.  Daniel  F.   White.  There 
were    instrumental    music,   vocal   solos 
by    John    Valentine,    William    J.    Mc- 
Ginnis  and   William   Walsh  and   sing- 
ing   of    popular    songs    led    by    Peter 
Golden  and  John  Stahl. 

President  Richard  W.  Walsh  extend- 
ed thanks  to  Gov.  D.unne  for  the  honor 
he  conferred  upon  the  club  and  intro- 
duced Father  Biden.  Father  Biden 
congratulated  the  members  of  the 
club  on  the  excellent  manner  in  which 
the  banquet  was  planned  and  carried 
out  and  closed  his  talk  by  extending 
a  hearty  welcome  of  the  parish  to  ; 
Gov.  Dunne.  He  then  introduced  Gov. 
Dunne  as  "one  of  the  finest  sons  of 
the   State  of  Illinois." 

Gov.  Dunne  arose  slowly  and  in  a 
voice  that  commanded  instant  and  un- 
divided attention  went  straight  to  his 
theme.     His  speech  follows: 

At  your  kind  invitation  I  come  to 
participate  with  you  In  the  celebration 
of  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  a 
great  American  President  and  states- 
man,  Abraham   Lincoln. 

I  come  from  a  State  which  is  proud 
of  Its  history  and  achievements;  from 
a  State  which  although  not  yet  a 
century  old,  has  advanced  into  the 
front  rank  of  the  States  of  the  Union. 
We  are  proud  in  Illinois  of  the  fact 
that  that  compai  atjvely  young  State 
has  distanced  her  sister  States,  except- 
ing; two,  in  population,  wealth,  manu- 
facturing and  political  importance;  that 
she  stands  first  in  agricultural  wealth, 
fertility  of  soil  and  railway  develop- 
ment. "  But  proud  as  we  are  of  her 
material  prosperity,  we  are  prouder 
still  of  her  history  and  the  p.irt  she 
has  played  in  the  history  of  the  nation. 


For  this  and  other  outrages  of  this 
character  upon  the  legal  profession  he 
was  denounced  by  Judge  David  Davis 
who  said:  "Lincoln,  you  are  mpove  i -' 
ishing-  the  bar  by  your  picayune 
charRes,'  and  he  was  tried  bv  his 
brother  lawyers  in  a  mock  court'  con- 
demned found  guilty,  and  paid  his 
fine  with  the  utmost  good  nature. 

The  lack  of  financial  acquisitiveness 
amounting;  at  times  to  self-deprivation 
characterized  his  every  station  irt  life 
from  grocery  clerk  to  the  presidency 
and  impelled  him  at  all  times  to  side 
with  the  under  dog-  and  to  champion 
the  cause  of  the  poor,  the  lowly  and  the 
oppressed 


tice  of  his  profess,. 

Practice    in    aSy    J'r°"'    ,f  remunerative 
able   amhin —   V*    °fession    is    a    laud- 
am 
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able   ambition     but   t„al2?    is    a    la 

b '"on    is    tainted  '°-°,  ofuten    that   i 

at-any-cost"   *l-  ,,with    the    "get-ri 
Judied    L  ?hIr,t(  °f  the  a^ 

Iat!o„Sodf  ^ey  ***  of  the  accumn- 
great  lawyer,  but'  iuZl^l  was  n°t  a 
Probity,  integ-rHv  ^  >  by  the  test  of 
and  adherence  to  th^'/J0  clients 
jas  among  the  -reared  Veht>  Lincoln 
day.  5      le  greatest  lawyers  of  his 

Let    us    now    turn    t«    *u  !,leader"in  7h='      tle      foun 


"«e  lerritory  ho  r,~\ZL'  ot  slavery  to 
rock  upon  which  th  BW  WOUId  be  the 
must  be  shipwrepvi1?  party  «B  power 
his  stand  anffit  There  he  took 
"  of  the  Opposiroma,,ned  in  " 
""til      he^^u  °n  & JLn_# 
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ex- 


Upon    turninsr    his    „*  +      .. 
great  national  ?ssue|   *f"ontlon    to    the 
early    discovered Tht    1   1,e,countfy  he 


whose  duty  it  was  to  settle  cases  with 
litigants  behind  the  backs  of  the  law- 
yers who  had  brought  suits  and  w. 
them  in  readiness  for  trial  J  irioni,, 
would'  have  scorned  to  preside  over O? 
be  found  in  such  a  law  office.  ► 

Lincoln    tried    some    important    law-  ,  fact     that    ?he      e.arly  ""rTeognhfeH 
suits    for    corporations,    but    his    ability   *■---  the     Ame>-i„„~ 

could   be   hired   and   not   his   conscience 


division^ot^th7e W&S^Sr  and  J 
merged    the    <,rPat    ,„        ,    .       He    sub-' 
interest  of^hf  !nte"°  vU^6    in    the) 
Lincoln  took  hig"er"a,r    wt-the   ,lat,°n' 
He   believed   the   time   „..«/"  SfoUna- 
slavery    mus      be   ™boS  When  I 

and   untenability   £\       **"*»&£    ^    ^^^^3%^^ 

&^^&*^fe«ffir^t£!    P-plCe°Uld    —"    ^    thfWe^oS  ! 

fact     that    fhl     eArIy.    recognizer.        h!.'      n„,    .._...,    .,        .. 
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extension    0f    «j»         I     ,  morable    debate    the    a  n  "     ,     f'8  ,me- 

tory.         n    of    slavery    into    free    terrd  necessarily     would     anrtrtM  to    Which 

1  him    to    the    Democrats    of    H-°Tmend 
but    mcensM    „„„,__ r   ,  .or    the    North. 


him   .to    the    Democrats"  of"  "h?"^*?* 
mcensed    against    him    the    Demo-' 


."oppressive   and   absurd," 
"should     a     government 


and    declarer] 

tyrannical  be  established  It  could"  be 
of  no  duration.  There  would  exist  the 
necessity  of  fts  being  abolished."  This 
declaration  cf  independence  ante-dates 
that  of  1776  in  Philadelphia  by  Ave 
years. 

We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  on 
Illinois  soil  took  place,  on  July  4  1778 
the  struggle  resulting  in  the  capture 
from  the  English  by  George  Rosers 
Clark  of  the  fort  of  Kaskaskia,  which 
wrested  forever  from  the  British  crown 
ail  of  the  territory  west  of  Pennsyl- 
vania lying  between  the  Ohio  and  Mis- 
sissippi   rivers. 

We  'are  proud  of  the  feet  that  it 
was  on  the  soil  of  Illinois  that  its 
two-  intellectually  sifted  sons  argued 
out  before  the  people  sitting  as  a  "jury 
the  greatest  moral  issue  that  this  coun-A 
try  'has  ever  faced — the  issue  as  .to 
whether  this  country  could  long  -"ndurei/ 
as  a  republic  with  human  slavery 
legally  enforced  in  one  part  of  it,  and 
leg-ally  prohibited   in   another. 

We-  ere  proud  of  the  fact  that  that 
great  issue,  as  the  resutl  of  that  great 
debate,  was  finally  settled  visht  in  the 
awful  arbitrament  of  war  under  the 
leadership  of  the  great  soldier  fur- 
nished by  Illinois  in  the  nation's  crisis, 
backed  by  the  valor  of  125,000  sons' 
of  Illinois  upon  the  battlefield. 
AH   Do  Lincoln   Honor. 

We  are  proud  of  the  fact  that  Illinois  i 
produced  in  the  nation's  crisis  a  U  S 
Grant  to  lead  her  soldiers  to  final 
victory,  and  that  in  that  great  war  for 
the  preservaticn  of  the  life  of  the 
nation  she  produced  such  brilliant  gen- 
erals as  Logan,  Shields,  Mc-Clei'nand 
Oglesby,  Mulligan  and  Lawler  and 
others  who  have  shed  illustrious  honor 
upon  the  State,  but  above  and  beyond 
all  Illinois  is  prcud  of  the  fact  that 
she  gave  to  the  nation  and  to  the  world 
in  1801  the  greatest  humanitarian  and 
statesman  of  the  19th  century,  one  of 
the  most  wonderful  men  in  history  in 
the    person    of   Abraham    Lincoln. 

We  are  celebrating  tonight  the  natal 
anniversary  of  this  great  man  and  1 
am  called  upon  to  speak  appropria  tely. 
to  the  th'Mjie.  I  fear  that  in  calling, 
upon  me  for  this  purpose  you  have 
over-rated  my  powers.  Since 'the  death 
of  Lincoln,  his  name  has  been  upon) 
the  tongues  and  pens  of  most  of  the 
great  orators  and  writers  of  the  world. 
With  he  single  exception  probably  of 
Napbbon,  no  name  has  .so  .engrossed  the 
attention  of  the  civilized  world  in  the; 
last  century  as  V.as  that  of  Lincoln.' 
Orators,  poets  and  historians  have  vied! 
with  each  other  in  doing  honor  to  that 

|  JTIusTi-lous"  name  and  yet  the  theme  has 
|  i.ot   oecome  threadbare  or  exhausted,     j 
'  v>b0,u-,r    men    wh0    have     reached     the 
.Presidency      of     this      great     Republic 
stand    out    among    their    fellow    Presi- 
dents   as   Titantie   figures   In    American 
i ■  «i '^"—Washington,   the   ideal  patriot; 
Jefferson,     the    ideal    statesman;    Jack- 
son,  the   ideal   citizen-soldier,   and   Lin- 
i  the     ideal     humitarian.       We    are 
S^   il  ed,  tonlSht  to  honor  the   last  but 
|  not  the   least  of  these   great   men. 

ni1,11™111  s  character  is  remarkable  in 
,  that .it  seems  to  grow  and  increase  in 
public  estimation  as  the  years  go  bv 
Lt^i  •  J  his  contemporaries  appre- 
rharn  t"  h'f  ^e-time  the  wonderful 
st-nrt,  2i  of.jhe/,ma»-  When  one 
stands  alongside  of  some  great  arch- 
ival triumph  with  his  hand  upon 
!  Its  base  he  fails  to  drink  in  the  sym- 
metry  and    grandeur    of   the    structure. 

Lh»,l,.nMl,en      he     StandS     aWay     fl"0m    ' 

trie  base  of  the  monument  that  he  be- 
gins to  appreciate  its  dignity  and  sym- 

$      f  inn??  S°   ^JS  with  the   character  ; 
of      Lincoln.        Those      who    lived    and 
worked   wlh   him,  it  seems  to  me    nev-  I 
er    appreciated    at     its    full    worth    the 

,TnlvVe1Is°U,SnCha'rai:ter   of  th*    man     It   is 

5,ha      ""    yea"    roll    by    and    as    we 

P^i         Perspective    of    time    that    wo 

orKVacV.1  mplic,ty  an* n0bi1^ 


Lincoln's  personal  history  Is  *one  of 
the  saddest  and  strangest  in  all  his- 
tory. Born  in  a  miserable  log  hut,  in 
the  direst  poverty,  without  the  educa- 
tion of  schools,  without  family  connec- 
tions, without  influential  friends,  with 
out  physical  attraction,  without  money 
or  property  and  without  antecedents, 
by  virtue  of  his  Innate  moral  lectltude 
and  Intellectual  ability  alone,  he  strug- 
gled upward  and  onward  until  he  died 
in  the  AVhite  House,  President,  Chief 
Executive  of  the  greatest  Republic  on 
the   face   of   the   earth. 

Thomas  a  Kempis  In  his  beautiful 
work,  the  "Imitation  of  Christ,"  has 
pointed  out  in  the  choicest  language 
how  to  become  a  follower  of  the  Chris- 
tian Redeemer.  It  is  a  work  that  is 
written  for  and  appeals  to  Christians. 
Lincoln,  was  not  a  Christian.  I  doubt 
if  he  -was  ever  affiliated  with  any 
church  Indeed,  hit  biographers  show 
that  in  the  early  days  of  his  manhood 
he  read  much  of  Thomas  Paine  and 
Voltaire.  He  was  probably  a  Deist, 
a  believer  in  the  existence  of  an  all- 
wise  Providence,  but  a  disbeliever  in 
miracles,  revelation,  the  atonement, 
and   punishment  after  death. 

He  probably  never  read  or  Heard  of 
the  "Imitation  of  Christ,"  and  yet  fate 
or  destiny  made  him  unconsciously  a 
man  who  was  surrounded  all  nis  life 
by  many  circumstances  sHich  as  we 
read  of  in  the  life  of  Christ.  He  was 
born  in  a  lowly  cabin  in  the  outskirts 
of  civilization.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
rude  and  unlettered  carpenter.  He 
lived  in  the  direst  poverty.  He 
preached  the  doctrines  of  human 
equality.  He  was  filled  with  sympathy 
for  the  poor  and  distressed.  He  de- 
manded equality  before  the  law,  and 
died  a  martyr  to  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity. 
Lincoln   from   Three   Standpoints. 

I  will  discuss  his  character  tonight 
from  three  standpoints.  First  from  the 
standpoint  of  his  profession  as  a  law- 
yer; second,  from  the  standpoint  of 
statesmanship,  and  third,  as  a  man  of 
many  sorrows. 

For    23    years    of    his    life    Abraham 
Lincoln    practiced    law    for    a    living    in 
the    Sringfield    district    of    Illinois.      It 
was   known  as   the   eighth  judicial  cir-  i 
cuit  and    comprised   one-seventh  of  -the  I 
Whole    State.     Without    scholastic    edu- 
cation, or  in   fact  any  education  except  ) 
that   which    was    acquired    through    his-| 
own    efforts,    and    without    even    exam- j 
ination  as  to  his  legal  attainments,   he. 
was   early   admitted    to    the   bar.     Prior 
to    that    admission    his    whole    life    had 
been  that  of  a  manual  laborer.    Despite 
his  early  handicaps  he  soon  discovered 
in    himself    that    strength    of   character 
and    mental    force    which    makes    men 
great.     Imbued   with   a   natural   facility 
of    speech    and    a    lucidity    of    thought 
which    found    expression    In     the    sim- 
plest of  language,  he  felt  himself  qual- 
ified to  become  a  pleader  of  the  rights 
and  demands  of  others.    His   confidence 
in     himself    was    well-founded.       After 
receiving     his    license     to     pra-ctice    lie 
commenced     a    professional    career    as 
a  lawyer  which  rapidly   developed  into 
a   successful    practice. 

No  men  in  the  profession  in  this 
time  worked  so  tirelessly  and  inces- 
santly. Astride  a  powerful  horse  with 
his  saddle  bags  containing  his  briefs 
and  pleading's,  or,  in  a  wobbling  dilapi- 
dated buggy  he  followed  the  circuit 
judge  from  county  seat  to  county  seat 
through  14  counties,  over  almost  im- 
passible roads,  sleeping  in  Impossible 
taverns,  often  sharing  a  bed  with  fel- 
low lawyers,  or  sometimes  with  the 
circuit  judge  himself.  For  weeks  at 
a  time  he  was  away  from  his  home 
and  office,  constantly  trying  cases  in 
the  obscure  and  widely  separated 
county  seats  of  eastern  central  Illinois. 
No  farmer  or  mechantic  of  today  did 
half  of  the  physical  labor  performed 
by  Lincoln  in  making  these  fearful 
pilgrimages.  ,  The  remarkable  feature 
of  these  laborious  trips  is  the  fact  that 


throughout  them  all  he  preserved  his  i 
health  and  good  temper.  The  physical 
hardships  of  his  early  life  seemed  to 
have  mured  him  to  all  kinds  of  har- 
assing wear  and  tear,  his  temperate  1 
habits  preserved  his  extraordinarv 
physical  strength,  and  the  unfailing 
good  humor  and  light-heartednes  with 
which  his  Maker  endowed  him  en- 
abled him  after  a  hard  day's  work  to 
cast  off  his  cares  as  easily  as  he  dis- 
carded  his  overcoat. 

No  Sawyer  in  the  circuit  tried  as 
many  nisi  prius  cases  as  did  Lincoln 
b  or  a  time  m  his  career  on  the  cir- 
cuit he  was  almost  incessantly  in 
court,  being  retained  on  either  side  of 
nearly  every  case  on  trial. 
^.No1'  were  his  labors  confined  to  the 
Circuit  Court.  The  labor  performed  bv 
mm  on  briefs  filed  in  the  Supreme 
Court  was  prodigious.  Jn  the  first  25 
volumes  of  the  Supreme  Court  re- 
ports his  name  appears  as  counsel  173 
times  In  some  of  these -cases  doubt- 
less the  briefs  may  have  been  pre- 
pared by  associate  counsel,  but  no 
lawyer  could  have  had  173  cases  in 
the  Supreme  Court  within  23  years 
without  having  done  an  enormous 
amount  of  work  on  the  same,  both  in 
the  Circuit  and  Supreme  courts  The 
wonder  of  the  thing  grows  upon  us 
when  w.e  reflect  that  for  manv-  years 
he  prepared  his  own  pleadings  'in  long 
hand;  that  his  brief  book  was  kept 
in  his  pocket  and  sometimes  in  his  hat 
and  that  in  his  early  days  in  the  pro- 
fession, ne  was  very  careless  and  un- 
methodical. 

His  industry,  however,  marvelous  as 
t'iJ^i8'  never  e^'eo"  his  modesty. 
Lincoln  was  not  a  commercial  lawyer- 
He  knew  not  how  to  capitalize  any- 
thing: east  of  all  did  he  know  how 
to  capitalize  his  own  wonderful  ten- 
uis. The  possessor  of  rude  but  con- 
yincing  eloquence  that  persuaded  juries 
and  convinced  courts,  endowed  bv  God 
with  a  nobility  of  enaract.er  and  a 
love  of  '  -uth  which  shone  through  his 
every  act  rind  work  and  brought  suc- 
cess to  nearly  every  cause  he  cham- 
pioned, this  great  man  and  this  -reat 
-lawyer  was  possessed  of  an  instinctive 
modesty  that  refused  to  rate  his  own 
wortn  in    mercenary  cash. 

The  man  who  within  a  few  years 
nfterward  gave  utterance  to  tha^  "im- 
mortal classic  at  Gettysburg  "  and 
penned  the  likewise  immortal  eman- 
cipation proclamation,  tn  his  own  esti- 
mation as  a.  lawyer,  was  not  worth  $25 
a  day.  On  one  of  his  circuits,  it  is  said 
Lincoln    only   collected   $5   In    cash.    On, 

manv    of   them,    most   of   his   fees   were 
$5   a   trial,   and   in    but   very   few    cases 


did    he   receive  $5. 

His  guileless  and  uncommercial 
character  as  a  lawyer  is  but  illustrated 
by  his  notes  made  preparatory  to  a.  law 
lecture. 

His   View   In   Legal   Fees. 

"The  matter  of  fees  is  important,"  he 
wrote,  "far  bevond  the  mere  question 
of  bread  and  butter  involved.  Properly 
attended  to,  fuller  justice  is  done  to 
both  lawyer  and  client.  An  exorbitant 
fee  should  never  be  charged.  As  a  gen- 
eral rule,  never  take  your  'whole  fee  in 
advance,  nor  any  more  than  a  small 
retainer.  When  fully  paid  beforehand, 
you  are  more  than  mortal  if  you  can 
feel  the  same  interest  in  the  case  as 
if  something  was  still  in  prospect." 

On  one  occasion  when  he  learned  that 
an  attorney  who  had  retained  him  had 
charged  $250  for  their  joint  services, 
he  refused  to  take  any  share  of  tiie 
money  until  the  fee  had  been  reduced 
to  what  he  deemed  a  reasonable 
amount. 


j  crats    of    the    South,    he    destroyed'   for- 
( ever    Douglas'    prospect    for    the    presi- 
j  dency.     When  Lincoln's  friends  and  ad- 
jherents    advised    him    against    putting 
.the  question,  pointing'  out  that  Douglas 
i  m l.a  lit    anci/proba'bly    would'    answer    In 
I  such   a   wafees    to   strengthen    his   hold 
|  upon   the  Democrats   of  Illinois   for   the 
I  United    States    Senate,    the    answer    of 
Lincoln    was    "I    am    gunning    for    big- 
ger   game,"    and    his    prediction    proved 
true.      Douglas'    answer    to    that    cele- 
brated    question    'propounded    by    Lin- 
coln   saved    him    in    his    candidacy    for 
>  the  United  'States   Senate,   but  lost  him 
the     presidency    of    the    United    States, 
and    eventually      made      Lincoln      that 
President.     His  conduct  in  that  marvel- 
ous joint   de-bate    between   Douglas   and 
Lincoln    so   enhanced   Lincoln's    reputa- 
tion   that     his     name    was      upon      the 
tongues    of    most     of    the    anti-slavery 
people    of   the   United   States 

Up  to  that  time  Senator  Steward,  of 
New  York,  and  Mr.  Chase,  of  Ohio, 
were  the  leaders  of  anti-slavery  senti- 
ment. Both  of  them  were  men  of  su- 
perior education,  of  the  highest  culture 
and  of  the  most  powerful  intellect 
Both  of  them  for  years  were  in  official 
positions,  trained  in  public  office,  far 
excelling  Lincoln  in  the  usual  quali- 
ties which  go  to  make  up  the  ordinary 
.statesman,  and  yet  So  powerful  was 
Lincoln's  rude  but  convincing  logic  in 
this  memorable  debate  that  it  impelled 
the  rank  and  file  of  the  Republican 
party  to  choose  him  as  their  candidate 
for  the  presidency  in  the  convention  of 
I860.  Lincoln -Jiad  by  his  merciless 
logic  carried  the  State  sovereignty  en- 
trenchments which  Douglas  had  so 
cunningly  constructed  in  front  of  the 
citadel  of  slavery- 
Displayed    Great   Sagacity. 

Once  installed  in  these  entrench- 
ments by  his  election  to  the  presidency 
he  proceded  to  construct  in  and  upon 
them  a  fortress  from  which  he  could 
afterwards  batter  down  and  storm  the 
citadel   of  slavery. 

In  the  selection  of  his  Cabinet  Lin- 
coln displayed  extraordinary  sagacity 
and  acumen.  To  the  position  of  Sec- 
retary of  State  he  invited  the'  cultured 
and    seasoned    statesman,    Senator    Se- 


_^___  ,    .       land    he   finallv    consummated    the    marriage,, 

of  state  through  the  most  p  Ttlous  period       1  only  to  have  his  most  gloomy  tears  verified! 
American    bistorv,    when      'ie    very    life  by  'many  years  of  acute  and  constant  mar- 

the   nation   was   at   stake.  ...  ried   infelicity.      So  unhappy   was   his   mar- | 

Men  at  bis  elbow  in  the  cabinet  intrlg'  ried  life  tQat  his  most  reliable  biographers  i 
against  him,  aspired  to  the  position ,he  bei  state  tnat  while  on1  the  circuit  when  other 
obstructed  his  orders  and  nursed  their  own.lawyers  went  home  of  a  Saturday  to  spend 
polttrcal  ambitions  and  enmities  in  a  way  their  tlms  with  their  wives  and  children 
i  and  to  a  degree  that  would  have  made  the  that  he  (Lincoln-)  remained  in  some  obscure 
ordinary  man  Hse  heart  and  abandon  the  note,  rather  than  return  to  his  own  fireside. 
contest'  Yet  with  a  constancy,  patriotism  The  most  pathetic  picture  drawn  of  Lin- 
and  ability  but  seldom  if  sVer  equalled  in  oln.s  unhanoiness  is  that  given  by  his  law 
history  the  dominant  will  of  Lincoln  pre-  „artner,  who  states  that  during  the  lunch 
vailed  Finally  when  he  found  himself  nour  jn  Springfield,  Lincoln  instead  of  walk- 
'  enough  and  when  the  situation  was  iner  four  or  flve  blocks  to  his  home  for  the 
u.cune  he  prepared  and  submitted  to  his  mfd_dav  meal  would  go  down  to  the  grocery 
I  cabinet  the  immortal  Emancipation  Procla-  store  u'nderneath  his  law  office  and  buy  a 
I  mation    and  despite  the  opposition   of  many   f  ents.  worth  Of  cheese  and  crackers  and 

his    most    influential    friends    and    sagest  munch    them     ' 


Of 


friends  and  sagest  munX~~them  in  his  office  to  satisfy  his 
advisers  he  gave  the  Proclamation  to  the  hunger.  Nor  was  his  domestic  infelicity 
world  and  fired  the  final  batteries  which  in  akm0  fll]ed  with  sorrow.  His  financial  af- 
file end  dismantled  and  destroyed  the  citidel  .f-  lrg  werG  never  prosperous.  Scrupulously 
of 'slavery  Nor  was  this  done  without  an  |honest  and  desirous  of  paying  his  debts,  he 
exhibition  of  remarkable  sagacity  and  ex-  |was  for  vears  at  a  time  constantly  in  debt 
sited  statesmanship.  It  was  promulgated  to  d  Jn  order  t0  pay  these  debts  he  was 
the  world  as  a  war  measure.  It  announced  (lepriving  himself  of  the  necessities  of  life. 
J  ^  jt   is   said   that  when   he  was   elected   to  the 

— ; "  i  legislature  he  had  to  borow  money  to   go  to 

to  the  people  of  the,  South  that  those  In  i  ylndalia  and  when  elected  to  the  Presi- 
I  rebellion  against  the  Union  must  suffer  the  j  d  n  y  he  was  so  short  of  ready  cash,  al- 
-  loss  of  their  human  chattels  if  they  persisted  'though  he  owned  his  home  in  Springfield  and 
in  their  treason,  and  that  that  property  must  I \  srr7aii  farm,  that  he  was  compelled  again 
'be  utilized  against  them  on  the  battlefield.  ,|  f 0  "borrow  money  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
He    was    prudent    enough,    however,    not    to  ' 


have  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  of  those 
in  rebellion  against  the  nation  to  take  effect 
immediately.  He  fixed  a  time  in  the 
proclamation  in  the  future  when  th»  eman- 
cipation would  go  into  effect  unless  those 
who  were  In  rebellion  laid  down  their  arms 
and  ceased  their  war  of  treason,  and  it  con- 
tained the  proviso  that  if  those  in  resistance 
to  the  nation  would  cease  their  rebellion  that 
they  would  be  compensated  for  their  prop- 
erty. 

The  time  and  the  circumstances  for  the 
abolition  of  slaverv  had  arrived.  The  hour 
had  struck  upon  the  dial  of  time.  Without 
violating  law  or  the  Constitution,  and  in 
furtherance  of  the  integrity  of  the  Union, 
he  at  last  succeeded  in  effacing  the  birth- 
mark of  slavery  from  the  fair  face  of  the 
American  Republic.  No  statesman  ever  was 
so  tried  and  so  beset  under  trial 
umphant  in  a  great  crisis  as  was  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  in  the  greatest  crisis  of  its  history. 
His  Cup  of  Sorrow. 

And  now  let  us  consider  the  man  as  the 
man   of   sorrow : 

His  whole  career  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  was  pathetic  with  its  burdens,  its 
humiliations,  its  privations  and  its  sorrows. 


I'trin  to  "Washington. 

!|  His  public  life,  while  glorious  *in  its 
'  results  was  everywhere  bestrewn  with  vexa- 
Itions.a'nd  annoyances.  A  considerable  por- 
of    the    press     was     vituperative     a 


tion 


of     his  ! 


abusive     towards     him.       Members 

cabinet  were  obstinate  and  irascible  and,  at 


ward,  who  was  the  foest  known  and  iHis  birth  was  sorrowful.  His  boyhood  days' 
ablest  opponent  of  slavery  outside  of 
himself-  in  the  United  States.  That 
great  man,  disappointed  in  'his  ambi- 
tion for  the  presidency,  was  reluctant 
to  accetpt,  but  Lincoln  appealed  to  his 
patriotism  and  his  humanity  and  would 
not  take  "no"  for  an  answer.  When 
he  finally  did  accept  it  was  upon  con- 
dition that  Lincoln  must  disclose  the 
names  of  the  other  members  of  his 
Cabinet. 


Among  these  was  Senator  Chase  of  Ohio, 
another  ardent  Pr^e  Soil  Republican,  be- 
tween whom  and  Seward  there  was  a  violent 
personal  antipathy.  Seward  refused  to  sit 
In  the  cabinet  with  Chase,  and  again  Lin- 
coln's wonderful  sagacity  and  diplomacy 
was  put  to  the  test.  How  he  accomplished 
the  bringing  together  of  these  men  never 
will  be  fully  known,  but  they  finallv 
yielded  to  Lincoln's  firm  demands  and  both 
were   appointed. 

To  the  great  astonishment  of  the  country 
two  Union   Democrats  were  appointed,   pre- 
sumably   for    the    purpose    of    assuring    the 
South  that  it  was  not  his  design  to  commit 
an  injustice  or  take  from  them   their   prop- 
erty  without   due    process    of   law    and   just 
compensation.       From     thence    on    Lincoln's 
career  in  the  White  House  was  a  marvel  of 
ingenuity     and    statesmanship.       Confronted 
with    lebellion   on   the   part  of  the  Southern 
j  States    and    with    constant    friction     in    his 
j  cabinet ;     with    threats    of    resignation    con- 
1  stantly  renewed  on  the  part  of  Chase ;    with 
insubordination  and  brutal  opposition  on  the 
''  part   of   Stanton ;     with   contempt   and    inso- 
lence  on   the   part   of    Seward  :     assailed    by 
,  an   unfair   and   vituperative   press  :     afflicted 
i  with    incompetence    among    his    generals    in 
the    field — he    nevertheless    piloted    the    shiD 


were  sorrowful.  His  youth,  his  manhood, 
his  public  career  and  private  career  all 
through  his  life  was  filled  with  strain  of 
unending  sorrow. 

His  infancy  was  barefooted  and  ragged. 
He  was  forced  to  work  at  the  coarsest  man- 
ual labor  from  the  time  he  was  six  years 
of  age.  When  a  mere  lad  he  led  the  horses 
while  his  brother  held   the  plow. 

His  father  was  a  shiftless,  unskilled -car- 
penter, incapable  of  saving,  or  acquiring 
property.  As  soon  as  he  was  able  to  earn  a 
wage  Lincoln  was,  hired  out  by  his  father 
to  neighboring  farmers  and  woodsmen  for 
the  most,  exacting  physical  labor,  doing 
chores,  chopping  wood,  splitting  rails,  acting 
as  a  fiat-boat  man  on  the  rivers,  as  general 
choreman  around  country  stores.  A  more 
cheerless  boyhood  is  not  disclosed  in 
history. 

In  his  young  manhood  Lincoln  appears 
as  an  awkward,  angular,  gawkish  youth, 
ugly  in  face  and  ungainly  in  carriage,  un- 
lettered and  untaught.  He  went  to  school 
but  one  year  in  all  his  life  and  the  marvel 
is  that  he  acquired  a  vocabulary  and  a 
diction  such  as  is  disclosed  in  some  of  his 
speeches  and  state  papers.  His  love  affairs 
were  unfortunate.  Spurned  by  most  girls 
of  his  age,  he  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  by 
death  his  first  sweetheart,  which  affected 
him  so  keenly  that  bis  friends  despaired  of 
his  reason.  After  her  death  his  despondency 
was  so  acute  -and  pathetic  as  to  develop 
eccentricity  from  which  he  slowly  re- 
covered. 

His  married  life  was  unhappy  almost 
from  its  inception.  So  doubtful  was  he  of 
the  prospect  of  married  felicity  that  he 
failed  and  refused  to  be  present  on  the  ap- 
pointed day  for  the  marriage.  Later  on 
his  courtship  of 'his  future  wife  was  renewed 


times,  insulting ;  all  these  things  leading  up 
to  the  final  tragedy  when  he  fell  a  victim  to 
the  bullet  of  an  assassin.  Such  was  the 
life   of   Lincoln,   the  man   of  sorrows. 

His  whole  life  and  his  death  was  a' 
martyrdom.     . 

If  the  spirits  of  the  dead  can,  as  we 
believe,  look  down  and  become  conscious  of 
the  affairs  of  this  world,  what  a  glorious 
consolation  must  the  spirit  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  now  be  receiving  beyond  the  grave  ! 
The  burdens  and  sorrows  of  his  life  have 
t°i,™  '  Deen  glorified  to  him,  to  his  children  and  to 
his  country  by  the  incomparable,  magnifi- 
cent name  and  fame  that  he  has  left  in 
history. 

No  agonies  that  a  human  being  could 
endure  in  this  world  could  or  would  be 
shrunk  from  by  any  man  who  values  fame 
if  they  could  acquire  such  a  fame  and  such 
a  name  as  has  been  left  by  this  incomparable 
American,  the  greatest  humanitarian  of  his 
age   and   country. 

I  know  of  no  man  in  profane  history  who 
has  so  endeared  himself  to  men  of  all  races, 
nationalities,  religions  or  color  as  has  the 
great  American  statesman  and  beloved  son 
of   Illinois,   Abraham    Lincoln. 


DU1VNE. 


[ 


The  Real  Lincoln 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  FLORENCE  P.  DWYER 

OF    NEW   JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  February  11, 1959 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
seems  to  be  an  ironic  rule  of  history  at 
work  when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  great 
men. 

It  might  almost  be  said  that  the 
greater  the  man  and  the  farther  removed 
in  time  he  is  from  our  own  generation, 
the  more  freely  he  is  quoted  and  the 
more  loosely  he  is  interpreted. 

Thus,  few  people  in  our  Nation's  his- 
tory have  been  more  vigorously  em- 
braced by  representatives  of  more  diverse 
points  of  view  than  has  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  this  is  a  tribute 
to  Lincoln's  greatness.  He  was  a  unifier, 
a  builder,  a  man  who  loved  his  fellow 
men  regardless  of  political  differences. 

In  another  sense,  however,  this  is  un- 
fortunate. For  it  obscures  what  Lincoln 
really  believed  and  sometimes  what  he 
really  said  and  meant. 

And  worst  of  all,  it  tends  to  hide  the 
real  Lincoln — a  man  from  whom  other 
men  in  all  ages  have  much  to  learn. 

It  behooves  us,  then,  to  see  him  now 
as  he  really  was.  In  this,  our  purpose 
may  be  better  served  by  examining  the 
characteristics  of  the  man  Lincoln, 
rather  the  words  and  the  policies  by 
means  of  which  the  public  figure  Lincoln 
dealt  with  the  concrete  political  realities 
of  his  particular  time 

Granted  the  importance  and  the  wis- 
dom of  what  he  said  and  what  he  did,  we 
must  do  Lincoln  the  justice  of  dealing 
with  him  in  the  perspective  of  his  time. 
And  this  means  restraining  ourselves 
from  using  his  words  to  serve  our  own 
ends. 

The  irony  in  this  should  be  apparent. 
For  Lincoln  was  addicted  to  the  truth.  It 
has  been  said  of  him  that  he  was  mor- 
bidly preoccupied  with  truth— morbid, 
perhaps,  because  to  few  of  his  contem- 
poraries, as  too  few  of  ours,  gave  evi- 
dence of  valuing  it  as  highly. 

Lincoln  was  a  man  with  a  passion  to 
be  understood.  He  abhorred  indirec- 
tion, despised  glittering  generalities, 
shrank  from  evasion  and  ambiguity. 

His  respect  for  man's  mind  led  him  to 
rely  on  demonstration,  rather  than  on 
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emotional  appeal,  to  convince  those  with 
whom  he  dealt. 

His  outward  style — his  manner,  his 
taste  and  his  writing — reflected  the  in- 
ner Lincoln:  self-contained,  direct,  clear, 
sometimes  terse,  precise,  simple,  and  un- 
derrated. 

He  was  a  realist,  about  himself  and 
about  others.  He  lacked  sentimentality 
of  any  kind.  And  he  would,  it  is  certain, 
have  scorned  those  who,  however  sin- 
cerely, have  sentimentalized  him.  For 
he  recognized  that  sentimentality  de- 
stroys a  man's  integrity,  fuzzies  up  the 
truth  about  him,  and  makes  him  a  pli- 
able instrument  for  the  service  of  others' 
interests. 

Lincoln  was.  no  storybook  hero,  no 
romantic  fool.  He  was  a  difficult,  com- 
plex human  being,  the  material  of  true 
greatness. 

He  valued  excellence.  He  recognized 
it  in  others.  He  understood  the  pains- 
taking, laborious  price  of  achieving  it, 
and  willingly  paid  that  price.  And,  af- 
terward, he  appreciated  honestly  what 
he  knew  to  be  his  own  great  worth. 

This  self-control,  this  mastery  of  him- 
self— no  easy  accomplishment  for  this 
giant  of  many  moods  and  passions  and 
ambitions — was  the  source  of  his 
strength  and  his  mastery  of  others. 

Was  Lincoln  really  modest  and  hum- 
ble? Not  in  the  conventional  sense  of 
false  self-effacement  or  self-righteous- 
ness, but  genuinely  so,  as  on  ewho  knew 
and  understood  himself  as  he  really  was. 

He  was  a  great  man — a  man  for  our 
age  and  every  age. 
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